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Victor IV 
$50 


You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 
beautiful voices on the Victor. But can youP 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit” at Ye Liberty Theatre, 
Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by Caruso, Abbot, 
Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted audience thought they 
were listening to the singers themselves. 

Every day at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the grand-opera stars sing, 
accompanied by the hotel orchestra of sixteen pieces. The diners listen 
with rapt attention, craning their necks to get a glimpse of the singer. But 
it is a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are listen- 
ing to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $300. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. . 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


- To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 





A complete list of new Victor Records for October will be found in the October number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, and Century, and November Cosmopolitan. 
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, The March of 


ULNESS~ that is the word that 
describes the campaign — unprece- 
dented and unbecoming dulness. 

You would think that there are no grave sub- 
jects involved in the campaign, from the quiet 
and unconcerned drifting toward the day of 
the election. Of course, great crowds gather 
wherever Mr. Bryan or Mr. Taft goes; the 
partizan newspapers make a show of earnest- 
ness in their appeals and in their warnings; 
collectors of campaign funds are active; the 
West is telling the East that Mr. Taft’s election 
is by no means as certain as the East thinks it 
is; and, during this last month of the campaign, 
we shall have noise of drums and of orators. 
But those who recall the general excitement 
of the Cleveland campaigns or of the previous 
Bryan campaigns, especially of the first one, 
cannot help wondering at the languid, almost 
weary, mood that the public now shows. 


MR. TAFT’S ELECTION TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


HE explanation of this dulness is, of course, 

the well-settled conviction by most 

men whose judgment of public opinion is 

sound, that Mr. Taft will be elected, whether 

by a large majority or a small one. This 

conviction brings a general, perhaps danger- 
ous, Republican confidence. 

Then, too, Mr. Bryan is not a new sensation. 
The effort to elect him is a familiar Democratic 
exercise, and to defeat him has become a 
familiar Republican feat. He has “gone 
stale” on the popular imagination. And, on 
the other side, there is such a general popular 
approval of the Roosevelt aims, especially as 
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Events 


they will be furthered by Mr. ‘Taft’s methods 
and temperament, that there is no new sensa- 
tion in proclaiming these. 

There will be a quickening of the public 
attention to the campaign during its last month. 
In some parts of the country the people may 
show an active interest in it. And it is con- 
ceivable that the election may bring some 
surprises. But something like a miracle will 
have to be wrought if the present state of mind 
fails to insure Mr. Taft’s election by a safe 
margin if not by an enthusiastic victory. Per- 
haps we are weary for a time of great enthusi- 
asms, and a fresh personality-is surely needed 
to arouse the jaded Democratic mind. A great 
many Democrats of the most influential kind feel 
as Mr. Cleveland felt. Ina posthumous article, 
published in the New York Times, he said: 

“When it became apparent that Mr. Taft 

would be the nominee of his party. con- 
jecture as to the result in the November con- 
clusions could be of but one sort among sensible 
men. . The Republican Party is certain, 
though with a considerably lessened strength, to 
move on to a safe victory sustained by the popular 
support of reforms which should not redound 
to its glory solely, those reforms having been the 
work of decent men of all parties.” 
This declaration by Mr. Cleveland is one of 
the most important utterances in recent party 
history; for its meaning is that the only 
Democratic President in half a century could 
not regard Mr. Bryan as a safe and sound 
representative of the Democratic party. It 
will have a_ strong influence on the thought 
of many Democrats. 
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V -ADMIRAL BARON SAITO 
WHO REMAINS AS MINISTER OF THE NAVY IN THE NEW JAPANESE CABINET. HIS RETENTION 
MEANS THAT THE GOVERNMENTAL SUPPORT WHICH HAS ENABLED THE JAPANE 
TO ACQUIRE A LARGE PART OF THE PACIFIC SHIPPING TRADE WILL BE CONTIN 


[See ‘ ¢ March of Events" 














MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


WHO COMES FROM THE PHILIPPINES TO SUCCEED MAJOR-GENERAL FREDERICK 
GRANT, RETIRED, AS COMMANDER OF THE DEPARTME? OF THE EAST 


[See paps 10773) 
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MR. WILBUR WRIGHT AS HE: SITS WHEN FLYING 


THE MACHINE WHICH MR. ORVILLE WRIGHT DELIVERED AT FORT 
MYER, VA., HAS THREE LEVERS AND A SEAT FOR TWO PERSONS 





THE PROPELLERS AND RUDDERS OF THE WRIGHT AEROPLANE 

















THIRD GENERATION OF SWEDISH IMMIGRANTS IN MINNESOTA, THOROUGHLY AMERICAN 
FIFTY YEARS OF AN AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


(See page 10820] 

















STREAM AND FOREST AS THEY WERE 


A RIVER WITH A WELL-FORESTED DRAINAGE BASIN. THE GROWTH PREVENTS WASHING AWAY 
EVEN ON THE STEEPEST HILLSIDES, HOLDS BACK THE RAINFALL, AND PREVENTS FLOODS 


THE TERRIBLE LESSON OF THE FLOODS 


(See “Zhe March of Fvents”) 




















A HILLSIDE BEGINNING TO WASH 


It IS ESTIMATED THAT A,BILLION TONS OF EARTH IS WASHED INTO THE 
STREAMS YEARLY. MOST OF THIS LOSS IS CAUSED BY DEFORESTATION 





A tARED PLACE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


THE BARE SOIL ABSORBS NONE OF THE RAINFALL AND IT WASHES SO THAT IT IS USELESS FOR AGRICULTURE 


TERRIBLE LESSON OF THE FLOODS 
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THE FINAL RESULT 
A FLOOD IN THE FOOTHILLS, INTERRUPTING TRAFFIC, DESTROYING FARM LAND AND HOUSES AND DROWNING PFOPLE. 
THE PREVENTABLE DAMAGE OF THIS KIND IN THE UNITED STATES IS ESTIMATED AT MORE THAN $100,000,000 YEARLY 
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A FLOODED CITY 
MONTHS AUGUSTA, GA., FAYET 
IN THE SOUTH HAVE BEEN FLOODED, INCALCULABLE 


WITHIN THE LAST TWO 





EVILLE, N.C., AND MANY OTHER CITIES AND 
MATERIAL DAMAGE DONE, AND SIXTY 


THE TERRIBLE LESSON OF THE FLOODS 


TOWNS 
LIVES LOST 























MR. EDWARD C. POTTER’S STATUE OF GENERAL CUSTER 
TO BE PUT UP BY THE STATE OF MICHIGAN AT MONROE, GENERAL CUSTER’S OLD HOME 


[See The March of Fvents"’| 
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THE VENERABLE MR. DONALD G. MITCHELL (“IK MARVEL’’) 


WHO FIRST MADE AN INTERNATIONAL LITERARY REPUTATION WITH HIS “ REVERIES OF 
A BACHELOR’? ONLY TWO YEARS AFTER THACKERAY BECAME KNOWN TO THE WORLD 
THROUGH “ VANITY FAIR,” AND WHO ANTICIPATED THE WHOLE MODERN AMERICAN SCHOOL 


OF “COUNTRY HOME” WRITERS BY “MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD” AS FAR BACK AS 1863 











MR. FRED L. SEELY 


“ ’ 


GEORGIAN,’ 
ULAR MOVEMENT TO ABOLISH THE BARBAROUS CONVICT LEASE SYSTEM IN GEORGIA 


THE OWNER AND EDITOR OF THE ATLANTA WHICH STARTED THE POP- 
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MR. WASSILI SOFONOFF 


WHO WILL AGAIN LEAD THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA IN NEW YORK 
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THE LABOR VOTE 


HE lack of a large seriousness in the cam- 
paign is shown by the prominence 
that was given, at least in the early months 
of it, to such a side-issue as the Labor vote 
and to Mr. Gompers’s effort to control it. 
Organized labor is a very small part of the 
population that works with its hands. But 
it is an intelligent part of the electorate — so 
intelligent that all the larger organizations are 
forbidden by their very constitutions from 
going into politics, and every labor organiza- 
tion that has hitherto gone into politics (except 
in local campaigns) has for that reason gone 
to pieces. © 

Mr. Gompers will either have no appreciable 
success in delivering the labor vote to either 
party (this time it is the Democratic party that 
he favors), or he will be likely to undermine 
his own authority and influence in his organi- 
zation. It is possible that he may do both — 
that he will fail to deliver any considerable 
number of votes and that he will split the Feder- 
ation of Labor by his effort. 

It is a grave misfortune for any industrial 
or social or other non-political organization 
to ‘go into politics,” because such action 
destroys independent individual political free- 
dom. Every man ought to vote as an 
individual regardless of every consideration 
but his political convictions. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MR. TAFT AND 
MR. BRYAN AS PRESIDENT 


I’ THEORY the powers of the President 

are neither many nor great. He has the 
appointing power, the initiative in enforcing 
Federal laws, and the negative power of the 
veto, which may be overruled by a two-thirds 
vote of Congress. Which of these is of the 
greatest importance depends on the personality 
of the President. Most Presidents have, per- 
haps, made the appointing power their strongest 
weapon; Mr. Cleveland (among other Presi- 
dents) did a great service by his veto, as when 
he saved us from an unsound currency; and 
Mr. Roosevelt has exerted a strong influence 
by bringing men and corporations to trial under 
the Federal statutes. 

But, in addition to these stipulated powers, 
and greater than them all, is the use of the 
Presidential office as a pulpit, by the voice 
of a President whom the people will follow. 
Mr. Cleveland, for example, wrote a tariff 
message that lost one Presidential election 


MR. TAFT AND MR. BRYAN AS PRESIDENT 
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and won another; and Mr. Roosevelt has 
done his chief service in forcing legislation 
and in formulating policies, by his messages 
and speeches. 

In the use of the appointing power —in 
selecting Justices of the Supreme Court, for 
example — there would be the difference 
between Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan of the 
schools of politics represented by their 
appointees. Besides, Mr. Taft has this great 
advantage over Mr. Bryan — that he has him- 
self been a judge and he has a more thorough 
legal training and a wider experience. As to 
other appointments, Mr. Taft would be more 
likely to respect the principle of the merit 
system, partly because he is more thoroughly 
committed to it and partly because it would be 
easier for a President whose party continues 
in power to respect it. 

As for the enforcement of the Federal laws, 
again Mr. Taft has had experience, whereas 
Mr. Bryan has not. It is certain that Mr. Taft 
will cause suits to be brought against such 
law-breakers as he thinks he can convict; and 
such suits will be tried vigorously in the courts 
and perhaps less in the newspapers. Mr. 
Bryan’s efficiency in this use of the Presidential 
power, nobody can know. He has never 
been in a position where he could show his 
ability or his effective earnestness at such a 
task as this. 

In the larger and less explicit use of the 
office in shaping public opinion into policies 
and statutes, by messages and other utterances, 
Mr. Taft would be the more conservative. 
He has fewer hobbies. He has a more clearly 
reasoned and orderly body of thought and 
more stable convictions. Mr. Bryan out of 
office has proposed this and that — from the 
free coinage of silver to the governmental 
ownership of railroads. In office, it would 
be hard to say what experiments he would not 
propose to carry out. 

The greatest difference between the two 
men in settled doctrine is their difference 
regarding the tariff. In this Mr. Bryan has 
the advantage in definiteness and clearness. 
He stands for the orthodox Democratic pro- 
posal of a tariff for revenue only. Mr. Taft 
stands for a revision that will remove extraor- 
dinary injustices, but “‘ extraordinary injustices” 
means one thing to one man and another thing 
to another. His change in the tariff would 
be less by a fixed principle than by a shifting 
and struggling expediency. But what either 
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could do with the tariff will depend on Congress; 
and, with the Senate as it will be for the next 
four years, Mr. Bryan’s programme cannot 
be carried out. He might conceivably so 
arouse public sentiment in favor of reducing 
the tariff to a revenue basis as to cause a 
change in the Senate later. Mr. Taft will 
secure such moderate changes as the present 
Senate will permit. 

The real differences, therefore, between 
one man and the other in the White House 
would be differences rather of temperament 
and of method than of mere party doctrines. 
The catch-phrases of the earlier days of the 
campaign have not clearly hit off this difference. 
They concern themselves rather with doctrines 
than with these personalities. “Shall the 
people rule?” for example, does not express 
this difference. The people will rule which- 
ever be elected, for that ’s what the election will 
mean. No man has yet usurped the Presidency, 
nor is any such event imminent. 

The difference is in favor of Mr. Taft 
because of his administrative experience, his 
clear and settled body of opinions, his holding 
fast to a definite set of policies, and his going 
persistently in a definite course of conduct. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE NEXT 
PRESIDENT 


HE law permits Justices of the Supreme 
Court to retire on full pay at seventy 

years of age, if they have served ten years. 
Three of them have passed seventy and another 
will reach this age next month. Chief-Justice 
Fuller, a Democrat of the old school, might 
have retired at any time since 1903; and 
Justice Harlan, who is a Republican, at any 
time since 1903; Justice Brewer reached the 
age of retirement last year; and Justice 
Peckham will reach it on November 8th. He 
was appointed by President Cleveland and is 
of the same political faith. It is commonly sup- 
posed that Chief-Justice Fuller has remained 
on the bench not only because of his real love 
of the work but also in the hope that he might 
be able to surrender the Chief-Justiceship to 
a Democrat. It is likely that Justices Harlan, 
Brewer, and Peckham will retire during the 
coming administration. There is, therefcre, 


a strong probability that the next President 
will have the appointment of a Chief-Justice 
and of at least three Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court. 
completely reorganize the Court. 


So many appointments would 
Mr. Taft 





THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


or Mr. Bryan will be guided by the same 
policy as other Presidents have been. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself has said that the important 
question in the perpetuation of his policies 
is whether a strict or a liberal interpretation 
shall be given to some of the statutes by the 
Supreme Court. 

Whether a Supreme Court, reorganized by 
a Democratic President, would be so liberal 
as to approve laws for the guaranteeing of 
bank deposits, the Government ownership of 
railroads, the restriction of the writ of injunc- 
tion, and other radical policies that Mr Bryan 
favors, in the event that they could pass Con- 
gress, is an interesting subject for speculation. 

As at present constituted, three members 
of the Court are appointees of President 
Roosevelt — Justices Holmes, Day, and Moody; 
three are appointees of President Cleveland — 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justices White and 
Peckham; and the remaining three are appoin- 
tees of as many different Presidents, Harlan of 
Hayes, Brewer of Harrison, and McKenna of 
McKinley. 

A single Justice has often held the power of 
decision—that, too, in some of the gravest 
questions that ever came before the Court, 
such as the income tax, the trans-Missouri 
freight case, the Northern Securities merger, 
which involved the constitutionality of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, the acquisition of 
colonial territory, the legal tender cases and 
others of such fundamental importance. 

Theoretically the decisions of the Court 
hinge solely on the law and the evidence. 
But political education and doctrine color 
every man’s views of the constitution. A 
man educated in the Republican school of 
politics is certain to look at some questions 
from a different standpoint from the man 
whose political education was Democratic. 
For example, Chief-Justice Taney was un- 
doubtedly influenced by his early environ- 
ment in Maryland when he rendered the 
famous Dred Scott decision. Those of the 
Court who considered slaves as chattels sided 
with Taney. Those who started from the 
premise that they were persons dissented. 

Washington himself in selecting the first 
Supreme Court chose men from among his 
own adherents — Federalists, that is to say. 
In the appoiniment of that greatest of all 
Chief-Justices, John Marshall of Virginia, 
John Adams had in mind the perpetuation of 
the Federal principles that he himself stood for. 

















THE GOVERNMENT AS AN 
Jefferson regarded Marshall as an irrepar- 
able misfortune. Marshall, of course, more 
than any other man defined the powers and 
limitations of the constitution. He decided 
that Congress could not give to the Supreme 
Court powers of criginal jurisdiction denied 
it by the constitution, and he thereby fixed the 
Court’s prerogative, unique and still disputed 
at times, to annul laws held by it to be in con- 
flict with the constitution. Yet there has 
never been any disposition to attack the 
integrity of the Court which has ever stood 
as the bulwark of the people’s rights. Horace 
Binney called it “the august representative 
of the wisdom and justice and conscience of 
this whole people, in the exposition of their 
constitution and laws”; and Baldwin, in ‘‘The 
American Judiciary,” declares it “the best 
guaranty of good government in the United 
States.” 


THE GREATEST DEBATE IN OUR HISTORY 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates has been held these 
two months, under the encouragement of the 
Illinois Historical Society, at the towns where 
they took place — Ottawa, Freeport, Jones- 
boro, Charleston, Galesburg, Quincy, and 
Alton. There is no chapter in our history 
that will better repay study or that better 
deserves commemoration; and, the more thor- 
oughly you know Lincoln’s career, the more 
significant these debates become. 

It was in form a contest for the United 
States Senate such as has been held in many 
a state by many a pair of candidates. In 
other words, it was a part of a vigorous, 
rough-and-tumble campaign of two candi- 
dates for a high office in a semi-frontier com- 
munity. Douglas had already won success 
and was an approved candidate for the Presi- 


dency. Lincoln had not yet become a national 
figure and he was overshadowed in _ his 
party —the party was very young — by 


Seward and a dozen other men who stood 
large in the public eye. 

But he forced Douglas into a position where 
he was obliged to offend the Democratic 
sentiment of Illinois and lose the Senatorship 
or to offend the pro-slavery sentiment of the 
South and lose the Presidency. No shrewder 
move was ever made by any politician in our 
history. At the same time he formulated 
the coming struggle with a clearness that is 
hot surpassed in all political literature and 
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revealed his statesmanlike grasp of the two 
great principles that were soon put at stake 
—the abolition of slavery and the integrity 
of the Union. Douglas dodged and wavered, 
and made brilliant thrusts and parries, and 
performed oratorical wonders. Lincoln’s 
arguments worked as a force of nature works 
— ruthlessly and without a shadow of turning. 
The moral earnestness of the man was too 
great for the oratorical skill of any opponent. 

For these reasons, this debate before 
country audiences in a ‘“Western”’ state, 
before the day of telegraphic reports of such 
events, gave Lincoln for the first time a national 
reputation. Douglas won the Senatorship, 
but Lincoln had now done the work that two 
years later won him the larger prize. The 
growing marvel of Lincoln’s speeches is, as a 
teacher of literature lately expressed it, where 
did he get such a style? The answer is, from 
the moral strength and from the common 
speech of the people. He was as earnest as 
he was skilful, as sincere as he was logical. 
It was character, working with clear thought 
and straight speech. 

Earnestness was the main note, an earnest- 
ness beside which the political speeches of our 
time are Douglas rhetoric at their best and 
commonplace exhortation at their worst. 
And yet, have we not subjects large and 
important enough, if we had the man, to 
give such an immortal opportunity now? 


THE GOVERNMENT AS AN INDUSTRIAL PEACE- 
MAKER 


WENTY-TWO months of peacemaking 
between the interstate railways and 
their men, without a single failure, when strikes 
were imminent, shows the usefulness of the 
Erdman Act. This law provides that, when- 
ever a labor dispute threatens to interrupt 
the business of an interstate carrier, either the 
railway or the men may appeal to the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Commissioner of Labor, who together 
become a board of mediation and must try to 
bring about a friendly adjustment. The board 
has power to compel the attendance of witnesses 
and administer oaths, also to start arbitration 
proceedings. But thus far, simply by acting 
as peacemakers, the two commissioners 
have settled two threatened strikes that might 
have been of far-reaching seriousness, and 
have brought the parties to other controversies 
into a peaceable solution of their differences, 
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Early in 1907, all the railroads in the United 
States and Canada west of the Illinois Central 
and the Great Lakes, with the exception of 
the Denver & Rio Grande and the Colorado 
Midland, became involved in a dispute with 
their trainmen about wages and hours. Com 
mittees representing the roads conferred with 
the organizations of conductors and trainmen 
for two months without result and the men 
voted to strike. Fully 100,000 men were 
going out and the general industry of the West 
would have been seriously interrupted. The 
committee for the roads applied for mediation. 
Messrs. Neill and Knapp went to Chicago. 

There forty-three powerful railroads and 
an army of trainmen were opposed to each 
other in what seemed sure to become a titanic 
struggle. The railroads were represented by 
ten officials. There were 180 trainmen — four 
from each of the forty-three roads and eight 
of their general officers. Some of the train- 
men were for striking out of hand. The 
first conference was begun at ten o’clock in 
the morning. The mediators met alternately 
first with one side and then with the other in 
executive sessions. Listening patiently to 
all that was said on both sides, the mediators 
gradually found common ground to each side 
and proposed concessions. While preserving 
inviolate from each side what had been dis- 
closed by the other, they were at length able 
to submit the basis for an agreement which 
both the railroads and their employees accepted. 
This was at four o’clock in the morning 
after six days and nights of strenuous work. 

Trouble on the Southern Pacific, a threatened 
strike on the Denver & Rio Grande, and more 
difficulty on the Missouri Pacific were averted 
by the peacemakers at the request of the rail- 
roads. Last spring came the threats of the 
southeastern railroads to reduce wages. 
Nearly every railroad south of the lines of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and east of the Illinois 
Central had served notice of reductions. 
The men were going to strike. The train- 
men in this case applied for mediation. At 
the instance of the board an armistice was 
arranged and the roads agreed not to reduce 
wages till the question was decided. 

Since December, 1906, this mode of media- 
tion has been invoked in more than sixteen 
serious crises, and in each case a big strike 
was averted. Twice mediation was successful 
after strikes had been declared. Arbitration 
has been necessary but twice, yet, when the 
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act was passed, the mediation feature was 
secondary and arbitration thought to be the 
essential part of it. 


THE PANIC, A YEAR AFTER 


YEAR ago this month the panic came. 

Thousands of business men whose 
credit had been weakened by business excesses, 
extravagance, or mere misfortune, are still 
prostrate. Yet the recovery in the business 
world has been marvelous. No man who 
watched the tumbling of the New York banks 
in the late autumn of 1907, and who felt the 
structure of the banking world trembling, 
dreamed that within twelve months nearly 
every one of the failed banks would have 
resumed business. Yet that is the situation 
to-day, a year after the panic. 

Thirteen New York banks, which owed to 
50,000 depositors nearly $90,000,000, failed 
in the panic times. All of these, except 
the International Trust Company and the 
Oriental Bank, have resumed business. The 
Oriental has paid every cent to its depositors, 
and can pay its stockholders $200 per share. 
The International was a new concern and 
had practically no deposits. The public has 
lost nothing. 

The rest, from the powerful Knickerbocker 
Trust Company to the little Jenkins Trust 
Company in Brooklyn, have regained solvency. 
Most of them opened their doors on condition 
that the depositors should not withdraw more 
than a small percentage of deposits at once, 
and the rest at stated intervals. To-day a 
depositor in any one of these banks may con- 
sider himself quite safe. The panic, in fact, 
has slipped away from the banking world. 
Instead of the terrible deficits and the weakened 
resources of a year ago, the rank and file of 
the New York banks to-day boast of swelling 
surpluses, of cash piled up in huge reserves, 
of growing strength, of power unimpaired. 
That the panic has resulted in a betterment 
of banking methods and morals there is no 
doubt. The trust companies are no longer 
silent partners in the financial world. They, 
like the Clearing House banks, make weekly 
reports of their condition. The law, the 
manners, the methods, the morals of the 
banking business —all have changed for the - 
better. 

The banks of the little people, the savings 
banks, withstood the panic with little trouble. 
They refused to pay on demand, it is true, 
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hut none went down. To-day they stand 
in the highest honor. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, they pay their depositors 4 per cent., 
and even the poor, the most easily frightened 
of all financial classes, know that their savings 
are safe. 

Of the men in New York whose names 
were smirched, two prominent presidents of 
financial institutions killed themselves rather 
than face the result of the collapse. Another, 
the head of the family responsible for the 
failure of several institutions, died of apoplexy. 
He lived only to see the resumption of business 
by nearly all his banks. Three of his sons 
have been indicted for their parts in the manage- 
ment of the banks. Other men have been in- 
dicted for irregularities, forgery, and larceny in 
connection with another bank. ‘Two others, 
responsible for “high finance” methods in a 
chain of New York banks, have been fighting in 
the courts for a year, and the end has not yet 
come. Such is the inevitable personal toll. 

Of the other great catastrophes of the panic 
days it is not possible as yet to tell the outcome. 
The Chicago Great Western, the Seaboard 
Air Line, and other smaller railroads are 
still in the hands of receivers, and seem likely 
to stay there for some time to come. The 
entanglements of the. Gould railroads are 
beyond description; but the receivers are of 
the class called “friendly,” that is, they largely 
represent the Gould interest itself. The Erie 
escaped bankruptcy by the mercy of Mr. 
Harriman. Half a dozen other systems are 
still in jeopardy. 

The most spectacular failure in the manu- 
facturing world was the collapse of the Westing- 
house Manufacturing Company. The plants 
are to-day at work; but there has not yet been 
a complete readjustment of the financial affairs. 
This may be looked for soon, perhaps. The 
Pope Manufacturing Company’s plants also 
are running, but the receivers continue in 
possession. They are the men who ran the 
company before it failed. 

The industrial world has not nearly recovered 
from the panic. At the moment thete are no 
great failures; but dozens of industrial com- 
panies that a year ago were paying large 
dividends have either ceased to pay them or 
reduced them. There is little inclination by 
the industrial magnates to go back to the old 
plane of lavishness in manufacture and in 
paying dividends. They are conservative, 
cautious, watchful. One may expect that 
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many who have not yet reduced their payments 
of dividends will do so within the next few 
months, unless there is a decided upward 
swing in the volume of business. 

On the whole, it is well yet to be conser- 
vative. There is sound reason for confidence 
in those whose resources are unimpaired, 
whose business maintains itself to-day and 
has weathered the storm without crippled 
working capital. But there is no room for 
extravagance, for over-extension, for inflation. 
No man may yet say how long a pull it will 
require in the business world to regain all the 
ground lost during the last twelve months. 


THE FLEET’S TRIUMPHS 


T IS now hard to recall the silly and violent 
criticism of the Administration that was 
made last year by the ‘“anti-Imperialist” 
press for starting the fleet around the world. 
You might have thought that by this time 
we should have been engaged in a war; for 
what could such a cruise be but a threat? All 
which proves that it is hard for provincial 
eyes to see large horizons. 

The voyage around South America was 
distinctly pacific. The visit to the Pacific 
coast gave a satisfaction that was as peaceful as 
it was patriotic. The visit to Honolulu 
caused the people of the Hawaiian Islands to 
feel as if they were regarded as a part of the 
United States. The fervid demonstrations 
in New Zealand and Australia were expressions 
of international good-will. The reception of 
the fleet in Japan is a Japanese-American 
jollification and an occasion for a better under- 
standing of one another. War or threats of 
war? They are even less in the minds of 
men of any nation than they were when the 
fleet started. The whole cruise has distinctly 
made for peace and for national unity and for 
international understanding. Nothing more , 
is heard in Central and South American 
States of a fear of aggression by the United 
States; the people of the Pacific states are 
gratified that their coast is regarded as a part 
of the country; the inhabitants of the Hawaiian 
Islands feel nearer to us; the English in the 
Southern Hemisphere know us better; and 
the Japanese are more friendly rather than 
less. Many diplomatic problems of the future 
will be made easier by this cruise. 

And there have been purely practical gains. 
Naval experts say that, short of a campaign of 
real fighting, nothing could compare with 
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this experience, for teaching officers and men 
how to handle warships. The skill gained 
already is of inestimable value. We have 
proved that our warships are well constructed. 
Foreigners have taken note of the same thing. 
There have been big-gun practice and evolu- 
tions. Our naval constructors have gained 
valuable suggestions for making new ships 
even better. And last, but not least, the work 
of the bureaus at Washington that provisioned 
the fleet and that arranged for supplying it 
with coal and other necessaries along the way 
has been particularly gratifying. The navy 
has gained as it could not have gained by any 
other experience. 


ARE WE TO ABANDON PACIFIC TRAFFIC ? 


fede statements have come from 
those who control the American trans- 
Pacific traffic that this business will soon be 
abandoned by them. These statements have 
been more or less enigmatic in form; but 
their meaning is that the fleets cf the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, of the Hill rail- 
roads, and of the other more or less indepen- 
dent companies are likely to be sold sooner or 
later to the Japanese. 

The reason given out is the demand by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
transcontinental railroads shall publish their 
rates from American inland points to the Orient 
in such a way as to show how much of the 
rate is charged for inland transportation and 
how much for the ocean voyage. The roads 
declare this to bea hardship, because, they say, 
if these rates are made public the shippers 
from inland points to the Pacific Coast would 
demand that their rates be reduced to corre- 
spond to these low export rates. This reason, 
it may be noted, is published in an election 
year. It is comparatively trivial — is, in fact, 
rather an excuse than a reason for such a 
desertion. 

The true reason for the alleged despair 
over the Pacific trade lies deeper. It is the 
fact that Japan can handle the traffic at 
a profit in her subsidized ships at rates that 
leave no profit at all to the ships of Ameri- 
can, German, or British owners. This is 
plain enough. One may read it in the annual 
reports of the big German lines, some of 
which have taken part of their fleets out of 
the trade. Jt is written even more plainly in 
the records of the great Peninsula & Oriental 
Steamship Company, whose Chinese service 
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has been cut to pieces by Japanese competition. 
A year ago, when Mr. Hill’s monster steamship, 
the pride of our mercantile marine, was lost 
on an Oriental coast, he said that the ship 
would never be replaced because it would not 
pay. 

Since the Japanese can outbid the other 
maritime nations in the race for Pacific trade, 
an important question of the future in the 
commercial world is, how far Japan may 
go in this victorious war for commerce. 
A subsidy, sailors’ wages, their disciplinary 
system, perhaps even the individual appetite 
of the common sailor —all these and many 
other facts contribute to their success. Will 
they, for these economic reasons, control 
Pacific commerce for the next half-century as 
Britain has controlled the trade of the Atlantic 
for the past half-century ? 

It is not likely —if a guess be warranted 
without definite information — that Messrs. 
Hill and Harriman will soon sell their 
Pacific lines, if they ever do; but selling 
them would be a logical result of present 
conditions. The Japanese can do this service 
more cheaply, and no sentiment of national 
pride will in the long run stand in the face of 
a great economic fact. The first duty of these 
men is their duty to the stockholders of their 
companies; and, if the interests of the stock- 
holders continuously demand the sale of the 
ships, the sale will sooner or later be made. 


THE SPREAD OF MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC TASTE 


Papel YORKER in a little Montana 
mountain town recently found that 
Ibsen’s “ Ghosts” was that night to be played 
at the opera house. He went to be amused, 
but he found that the play was well acted and 
the audience knew what was good. The 
next night he saw a “burlesque” received with 
equal cordiality. Mr. William Archer on 
his last visit to the United States saw Mr. 
Shaw’s ‘‘Man and Superman” received with 
keen appreciation in Pittsburgh. “Imagine 
it in Middlesbrough or Hanley!’’ he exclaimed. 
And later he saw other good plays, for which 
it would be impossible to get paying audiences 
in England, well received in several interior 
American cities. 

The growing breadth of popular dramatic 
intelligence is shown by these incidents. 
The most successful piece of New York’s 
latest season was a play wholly without “love 
interest,” buffoonery, or stage pageant, in 
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which the main appeal was a moral one, for 
the “tired business man” was entirely forgotten. 
The crowded houses that saw Mr. Kennedy’s 
“The Servant in the House”’ were willing to pay 
to see spirited acting of the work of a play- 
wright who presented a vital subject with some 
imagination and sincerity. The success of 
the Ben Greet players with Shakesperian 
plays all over the country and the Chicago Art 
Institute’s patronage of Mr. Donald Robert- 
son’s performances of classics from the French, 
Italian, Spanish, Norwegian, and German, 
as well as six modern American plays, show 
the same growth of general taste. In New 
. York the New Theatre is to try its interesting 
experiment in presenting plays on their real 
merits rather than mainly on their merely 
popular qualities. 


{I 


A broadening of musical appreciation is 
also evident in most parts of the United States. 
New York is spending seven millions a year 
for music. It supports two great opera houses, 
eight symphony orchestras, numerous choral 
organizations, and enjoys many score recitals 
and much chamber music of a high order. 
Its season is fuller of musical events than 
even Berlin’s. Philadelphia is now to have 
a full season of opera. The establishment of 
a national league of opera clubs is promised. 
The foremost musical artists of Europe are 
touring the country from coast to coast every 
vear, sure of good audiences. Small towns 
are founding annual music festivals. Mr. 
Frank Damrosch says that this growth of 
musical spirit foreshadows the coming of a 
distinctive American music. Better than that, 
it means that the American, from ceast to 
coast and in many ranks of life, is getting to 
be much broader than his day’s work. 


OUR GREAT HERITAGE AND THE USE OF IT 


She Savannah River lately flooded the 
city of Augusta, Ga., destroyed a 
great deal of property, and drowned several 
people. In Georgia and South Carolina the 
flood had more than sixty victims. In North 
Carolina the Cape Fear River made many 
persons homeless at Fayetteville and washed 
away crops and the very land they grew on. 
These acts of violence by these rivers were 
done in the inevitable course of Nature’s 
protest against man’s treatment of the land 
and the streams. The Savannah’s head- 
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waters are in the Appalachian Mountains 
where the rainfall is exceptionally heavy; 
and under normal conditions in the rainy 
season the river has much water to carry off. 
But the growth on these mountains was like- 
wise heavy; and, before much of it was cut 
away, it used a large proportion of the rain- 
fall, and, after using it, let it out gradually 
into the streams. This was Nature’s way of 
making and keeping that most varied and 
valuable growth, which was one of the wonders 
of the whole earth. This natural arrange- 
ment was effective while the forests remained. 

But, when the white man came and cut 
the trees indiscriminately and continued to 
do this for two hundred years, he made the 
rivers mere wild agents of Nature’s revenge. 

Now, when the rain comes, the floods do 
literally descend. There is not enough growth 
to hold the water back and to distribute it. 
Year after year these increasing floods remind 
us of the abuses we have wrought and of our 
duty to restore this growth. Yet, so far, an 
ignorant and narrow old man in Illinois, 
whom the newspapers call “Uncle Joe” and 
whom the House of Representatives accepts 
as an over-lord, prevents us from saving parts 
of these Southern states lying east and west of 
the Appalachians from progressive destruction. 
Surely “politics” is a most artificial and ob- 
structive device to keep a nation from its duty. 


II 


But we move forward in spite of powerful 
ignorance and the old-fashioned tyranny of 
village narrowness. The Inland Waterways 
Commission, which the President appointed 
to find a method for making our rivers more 
serviceable and less destructive, is conducting 
an exhaustive investigation. Its activity led 
to the famous Governors’ Conference, which 
gained the active support of most of the state 
executives and aroused the people to under- 
stand the necessity of saving our natural 
resources and of using them better. From 
that conference followed naturally the appoint- 
ment of the National Conservation Com- 
mission, which is compiling a national natural 
inventory, which will be a guide for the future. 
For the first time in our history we are making 
an intelligent and comprehensive effort to 
understand the land that we live on. Many 
of the members of this commission are men 
who have devoted their lives to the study of 
the right use of our resources. 
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When the inventory is completed, we shall 
know how much of our great heritage we have 
left, and how best to improve it. The com- 
mission will point the way for its transmission 
to future generations in an improved state. 
And the despicable and narrow conception of 
public life shown by Old Joe and his like 
must yield to more enlightened ideas of 
public duty. We may have literally a new 
earth, if we wisely work to make it so. 


III © 


Following still further the policy of building 
up the land, the President has carried out a 
long-formed plan and appointed a Com- 
mission on Country Life, with Professor 
Liberty H. Bailey, of the New York State 
Agricultural College at Cornell University, as 
its chairman; and he has instructed this com- 
mission to report to him before the end of the 
year what may be done to further the better 
organization of country life. 

Social progress (in the widest meaning of 
the words) has naturally been most helpful 
and various in town life, especially in the 
United States because of our great area. But 
this need not always be so. On the contrary, 
there is a fair chance that, as soon as the 
applied sciences that have to do with the 
agricultural pursuits and the codperative 
methods and machinery that save waste and 
increase profits and efficiency — and pleasures 
too — shall be generally operative in rural 
communities, there may be the same tendency 
to move from towns to the country as there 
now is to move from the country to towns. 
The time is in sight, sparse as our population 
in most parts of the United States yet is, when 
capable people may receive more for their 
toil, may have a better social life, a better 
intellectual life, a better family life, and in 
general a more profitable and independent 
and saner life on farms and in villages than 
any large class now has in our cities. 

For the rapid growth of our cities has been 
a result of the sudden coming of cheap trans- 
portation. It is not a normal nor natural 
nor well-rounded growth —a sort of mush- 
room growth, rather. The great trade, the 


great fortunes, the unprecedented conveniences 
that the sudden coming of railroads made possi- 
ble, have not brought the final form nor the con- 
summate flower of civilization in this Republic. 
It is rather a passing phase, and other phases 
far more sane and just and wholesome must 
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come. The material civilization that we now 
have is, in fact, in a large measure, the result 
of an ignorant and greedy spoliation of our 
natural wealth, of a feverish haste to grab 
and to become rich, of the first rough use of 
the power of organization and codperation. 
It is unscientific, often unjust, the product of 
the industrial effort of men who found them- 
selves on an incomparably rich continent. 
We have yet been here only a little while; 
and during that time we have come into the 
use of new social forces that we are yet making 
the first rough experiments with — railroads, 
for example, and corporations. We have 
not yet made our rivers navigable, nor even 
made them safe; we do not yet so till the 
earth as to keep its virginal fertility, to say 
nothing of constantly making it richer; we 
have just begun to build roads; we yet permit 
much of our water-power to run to waste; 
we have just discovered (and by no means yet 
fully applied) such things as the telegraph, 
the telephone, the trolley car, the airship, to 
say nothing of the mail service, the savings 
bank, the public school, the wider Christian 
use of the churches in applied social human 
helpfulness. We have hardly yet learned how 
to sell cotton, corn, and wheat scientifically, 
to say nothing of butter and eggs and cheese, 
which we continue to import. Indeed we have 
not yet built good houses for farm-laborers 
nor learned the whole difference between good 
stock and scrub. And yet in many parts of 
the land the farmer is already the most inde- 
pendent man; and he has achieved his inde- 
pendence on a constantly decreasing yield 
per acre. 

This commission and many subsequent 
similar bodies and wiser and wider agencics 
— governmental, industrial, social — will help 
toward the organization of country life for many 
generations until the character and fibre of 
civilization in the United States will become 
a very different thing from the rough-and- 
tumble and uneven life that we now have. 

And the point is, that the people now begin 
to feel such an impulse. What the Govern- 
ment may do—national, state, municipal, 
county, or township — we shall find out more 
fully by further experiment. But we have 
gone far enough to make it clear that govern- 
mental activities in the future will mean some- 
thing better than the old worn-out wrangle 
about the tweedledum and the tweedledee 
of party doctrines that touch men’s lives 
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chiefly by confusing their minds. The state 
of the future — our democracy in the future — 
will concern itself more and more with the 
practical scientific problems of wholesome 
living, of profitable work, of just codperation. 
And these commissions of the President’s 
creation look in that direction. 


A PAT WORD ABOUT SOCIALISM 


RESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard recently 
said: 


“Socialism has not a chance in this country, 
because wealth is too diffuse. If a man has 
$100 all his own he loses all ideas of sharing it 
with anybody else. American people are oppor- 
tunists; they will adopt institutions, socialistic 
or not, if they are practical, but they will not 
follow an idea beyond the stage where it becomes 
inefficient. Human society is based on self- 
interest, shaded and concealed, perhaps. To 
have socialistic society, where every one thought 
first of the rest of the world, you would have to 
change, not society, but humanity.” 


The socialist who wonders why his doctrine 
is not more rapidly accepted will find the 
reason in this paragraph. The man who 
fears that socialism is going to sweep the 
country also will find’ in this paragraph an 
antidote to his fears. A prosperous, practical 
democracy is capable of taking this thing or 
that thing and many things from a socialistic 
programme without the slightest danger or 
the slightest inclination to take the whole 
programme. 

You may read many books in favor of 
socialism or opposing socialism. You may 
make many plans for the reformation of 
society. You may build as many theories as 
you will; but, when you come to consider the 
practical workings of American life, you will 
not get a much more accurate chart of future 
events than this. 

We do not live by any philosopher’s plan 
or by any book-made scheme. A patch of 
anarchy on a cloth of orderliness, a piece of 
high wisdom here and a piece of low folly there 
— we take what we will or what we must for 
the instant need; and the theorists of every sort 
must do the best they can to catalogue or to 
coérdinate such political and social phenomena 
as exist at the same time in Massachusetts and 
in South Carolina, in Oklahoma and Colorado. 
This is hard on the theory-builders; but the 
people seem to thrive reasonably well by these 
unorderly and unclassifiable zigzag methods 


of working out a democracy that it is equally 
easy to praise and to blame, to fear and -to 
trust, according to one’s mood. The best of 
it all is, one’s fear or trust or blame or praise 
does not in the least touch the orbic quality 
of our swing forward. 


A THREE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR LOSS FROM 
LACK OF SYSTEM 


CCORDING to Mr. Harrington Emerson, 
an authority on several branches of 
engineering, the railroads of this country waste 
more than $300,000,000 every year by petty 
leakages. He believes that this waste, or a 
large part of it, could be saved by the proper 
organization of railroad operations. The waste 
consists of thousands of small items, such as 
the stealing of coal, unskilled supervision in 
the shops, petty jealousies between officials, 
red tape, duplication of tools, and similar items. 
He cites a single large shop in which the annual 
tool bill was more than cut in half by one 
year’s careful supervision. 

Practical operating officials of the railroads 
are not disposed to dispute Mr. Emerson’s 
figures. They admit that there is an immense 
amount of waste. Here and there, notably on 
the Harriman lines, one may find men who 
claim that everything possible is done to cut 
out this waste. Two years ago Mr. Harriman 
undertook to standardize his entire equipment, 
simply in order to eliminate an immense 
waste in the repair shops and in the interchange 
of cars and engines. Several millions of 
dollars have been spent in this effort, but as 
yet the annual saving cannot be accurately 
measured. 

That some of this waste can be saved is 
undoubtedly true. The railroad men, however, 
declare that a large part of it turns upon the 
efficiency of the individual workman. That, 
they say, is the real railroad problem. There 
was a time when railroads could get efficient 
American workmen to labor on the tracks, 
in the shops, in the handling of freight. To-day 
the class of labor on the roads has deteriorated 
beyond conception. The lowest class of for- 
eign laborers demands, and must get, the 
highest wages, wages that ten years ago were 
not paid to the best of American laborers in 
the same line of work. Until this condition 
remedies itself, the railroad men say, the 
larger part of the annual waste is beyond 
any effective remedy. 

This whole controversy emphasizes the 
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need of proper training for the semi-technical 
workman. The spread of technical schools 
will produce, as time goes on, a host of men 
fit for the shops, for the supervision of freight 
traffic, for the handling of track work. Only 
a few years ago the big Canadian railroads 
coéperated in establishing a sort of railroad 
school in connection with a Canadian uni- 
versity. To-day they draw from it dozens of 
young men fit for the railroad service. As 
the years go on this process will result in 
increased efficiency all around. Our own 
technical schools, the large locomotive com- 
panies, and the big car-building companies are 
graduating every year hundreds of young men 
for the service of the railroads. This is the 
ultimate solution of this problem of waste. 

But there is need of more system on the 
railroads. The railroad world needs more 
presidents like Mr. Harriman (his financial 
activities apart)—men wno personally go 
out and watch their railroads, keen for every 
improvement in operating methods, eager for 
traffic efficiency. The railroad field has not 
been cursed so much with dummy directors 
as it has with dummy officers. The railroad 
kings of to-morrow must know their railroads 
better than the kings of yesterday knew theirs. 


THE GENTLE ART OF STORY-TELLING REVIVED 


HILE we are training children for all 

sorts of skilled trades, it is a matter of 

no small satisfaction to record an experiment 

that has for its object the revival of the ancient 
art of telling stories — for it is an art. 

Last December Miss Anna C. Tyler formed 
a “Junior Story-Tellers’ League” in the 
children’s room of Pratt Institute Library, 
in Brooklyn. Out of an audience of from forty 
to sixty children, two Junior Leagues were 
formed. They all assemble regularly to hear the 
evening story, and the leagues meet afterward. 

Each league elects its own officers and 
conducts its own meetings. The president 
takes the names of seven or eight of the children 
present, most of whom volunteer to have a 
story ready for the next meeting, and of those 
so chosen there have only been a few who have 
not been ready with a story when called upon. 
They know they can call upon Miss Tyler for 
help, but seldom require her services. 

There has been but little attempt to dictate 
to them the kind of story that they shall tell, 
the director’s only request being that they shall 
not tell silly stories. Some of the best Norse, 
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Greek, and Indian myths; animal and nature 
stories by Kipling, Seton-Thompson, Charles 
Dudley Warner, and John _ Burroughs; 
“Macbeth,” “Evangeline,” “The Lady of 
the Lake,” “A Yankee at King Arthur’s 
Court,” stories of adventure, and some of 
the most famous of the fairy tales have been 
told — and nearly always well told — by boys 
and girls from ten to fifteen years old. The 
children are learning to read —the careful 
search through book after book for the story 
they think will be the best to tell. The final 
selection is always their own. 


“After the cycle of eighteen stories from King 
Arthur had been finished,” says Miss Tyler, “the 
children asked me to tell them Indian, detective, 
and ghost stories, and tales from ‘Arabian 
Nights’ — to be told in that order, and I was not 
to tell stories that they would read for themselves. 
The Indian myths were not so difficult to find, 
but good detective and ghost stories were another 
matter; at last I remembered the delicious thrill 
of those wondrous tales of Poe. I began with 
‘The Purloined Letter,’ telling it, as it is written, 
in the first person, but ‘skipping’ the parts that 
I knew would weary. Then followed ‘The 
Black Cat;’ then Stephenson’s ‘The Bottle 
Imp.’ So fascinated were they that they voted 
to change the evening of fairy tales for another 
story by Poe, and the story they chose was ‘The 
Pit and the Pendulum.’ By the children’s urgent 
request these stories were told with the lights 
turned low, as the best substitute for firelight, and 
it is hard to say whether the absorbed young 
listeners or the story-teller enjoyed those hours 
most.” 


The leagues have voted that their story- 
teller shall tell them Indian stories next winter, 
and she hopes, therefore, by beginning with the 
Indian myths and folk-lore, then telling of their 
life, warfare, and famous battles, to bring her 
boys and girls to a vivid interest in reading 
history as told by Francis Parkman. 


A MONUMENT TO GENERAL CUSTER 


HE admirable idea of commemorating 
our national heroes by monuments that 
are real works of art continues to gain ground 
in America despite occasional setbacks from 
ignorance or favoritism. We print in this 
issue the first reproduction of the noble statue 
of General Custer, by Edward C. Potter, which 
the State cf Michigan is to erect in the town 
of Monroe, where Custer lived and from which 
came many members of the company that he 
commanded during the Civil War. 
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A LITTLE STORY OF A TEACHER 
F you were to go to the town of Spartanburg, 
S. C., and spend an evening in the house 
of any man who lives there, the conversation 
would be sure to turn on Dr. Carlyle; and, if 
you should happen to go to the home of any- 
one who has a direct personal interest in Wof- 
ford College, which is situated at one end of 
the town, the chances are that most of the 
talk of the evening would be about Dr. Carlyle. 
If you happened to be at the college at a 
commencement time, you would hear a reverent 
and affectionate allusion to Dr. Carlyle in 
every public address, and you might see every 
class that comes back to its reunion go to his 
house in a body to express their affectionate 
obligation to him. 

And who is Dr. Carlyle? A man who 
went to the college as a teacher of “astronomy 
and moral science” in 1854, when it was 
founded, and who has been there ever since, a 
part of the time as teacher, a part of the time 
as president, and again as teacher. He still 
meets his classes once or twice a week even 
at his advanced age. Doubtless neither 
philosophers nor astronomers regard him as a 
great contributor to their departments of 
learning. Yet it is doubtful whether there 
be an astronomer or a philosopher at any insti- 
tution or in any community in our whole land 
who has exerted so strong an influence upon 
the young men who have come in contact with 
him. They do not say that he taught them 
astronomy or that he taught them _philos- 
ophy, but they do all bear testimony to his 
giving them in greater measure than any 
other man a right adjustment to life and a 
moral uplift—a kind of influence that the 
oldest of his pupils, who are now themselves 
far on in middle life, remember with an 
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affection that has grown since their youth; 
and, throughout the area of the college’s 
influence, men and women say, “ We must 
send our sons to Wofford College because Dr. 
Carlyle is there.” 

He is now an old gentleman, of great dignity 
of character and of speech, of wide if desultory 
reading, but not of the modern type of scholar- 
ship. He is not an orator, and yet, until a 
few years ago, he had the habit of delivering 
a public lecture once a year or oftener in the 
town; and anybody who did not go to hear him 
lost standing in the community by his absence. 
These lectures were lay sermons but everybody 
received them as a sort of half-inspired deliver- 
ances. He has never held a public office, 
except that he was a member of the Secession 
Convention in South Carolina and is the only 
surviving member but one, and he is said to 
have called this adventure a piece of boyish 
foolishness. He was never a preacher, but 
always only a teacher, and what he taught best 
was neither science nor literature, but character. 

The story is told of a man in Texas who 
met a visitor from Spartanburg. The first 
question he asked was, “Do you know Dr. 
Carlyle?” “Yes,” said the other. ‘Are you 
going back to Spartanburg?” “Yes.” 
“Well, I wish you would give Dr. Carlyle my 
most affectionate regards, remind him that I 
was dismissed from college for misconduct in 
spite of his effort to save me, tell him that I 
came to Texas and for several years I tried 
my best to go to the devil by various roads, 
but that I did not succeed, because before I got 
far I always saw his finger pointed at me and 
heard his voice, and they restrained me. He 
may be glad to hear this.” 

Possibly the great business of teaching 
may get some hint from this simple story. 


BIG LOSSES FROM SMALL ERRORS 


of the South saw a good chance for 

a small railroad to run from a point 
on one of the big systems into timber lands. 
He and his friends built it. Before they built 
they carefully went over the rates with the 
bigger road and obtained a fair division of 
the through rate from the timber region to 


Gio years ago a private capitalist 


the nearest large market. They covered all 
the points where it seemed likely any error of 
judgment might creep in. Then they went 
ahead with confidence. 

They bonded the new road for 80 per cent. 
of its cost, subscribed for the bulk of the bonds 
themselves, and paid the rest of the cost and 
a fair amount of working capital to the treasury. 
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The property was well built, conservatively 
capitalized, well planned to get good tonnage, 
and in every respect apparently well able to 
take care of itself. The first year yielded a 
nice little profit—a thing unusual, for it 
generally takes several years to make profits 
out of a railway. They counted themselves 
lucky. 

But the bigger railroad had also kept careful 
watch over the business of the smaller. The 
steady movement of out-bound traffic and the 
growing in-bound traffic made the new property 
worth watching. The bigger road began to 
figure on getting hold of the smaller. A man 
came to the president of the little road, 
talked of buying his stock, and wanted a 
price on merely enough stock to give control; 
finally, he wanted to lease the small road, 
letting the stockholders keep their stock. All 
these proposals were refused, because the 
president and his friends wished to stay in the 
railroad business. 

From that time on trouble piled up. The 
little railroad could not get cars from the big 
railroad. Its own few cars, filled with lumber, 
were hauled away by the bigger road, and not 
returned for many months. The shipments of 
lumber fell off quickly, because the small road 
could not get its cars. On top of this came 
what the bigger railroad called a “re- 
adjustment” of the rates. The favorable 
rates given in the first place were dependent 
on the small road’s furnishing a certain amount 
of freight each month to the large road. In 
the fourth month after the refusal of the offers 
the little road failed to deliver the stipulated 
number of cars of freight. The bigger road 
cancelled its agreement, as it had a legal 
right to do. 

The new agreement was severe. The 
managers of the big road made various apol- 
ogies, but all the profit was squeezed out of the 
lumber business. The new road found that 
it could not take a car of lumber from the 
forests to the terminal except at a loss of ten 
dollars a car. 

At last the inevitable came. The little road 
was bankrupt. It was on the very verge of 
announcing this fact, when help came. An 
Eastern banker, who had watched the whole 
proceeding, came down and talked to the 
four biggest stockholders, who were also large 
bondholders. He told them that, of course, 


they had simply played into the hands of the 
larger road; that the result, if they let the road 
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fail, would be that the larger road would get at 
half its value a useful little railroad; and that 
they had better let him help them save them- 
selves. He pointed out the way. 

Twenty miles beyond the terminus of the 
little railroad, to the south, lay a good harbor, 
with ample shipping facilities. This town 
wanted every possible chance it could get. 
It lay within reasonable distance of New 
Orleans and other gulf ports. The Eastern 
banker proposed to build the little road through 
to that town. He asked a good round com- 
mission for the money he was willing to fur- 
nish; but he was willing to wait for it 
until the road was finished. He also stipu- 
lated that in case the road never was 
finished, but was bought out by the larger 
road at a good price, he should have a share 
of the profits. 

A month or so later, the harbor town voted 
on a proposal to give the railroad-.a right of 
way to its docks, and various other privileges. 
The managers of the big railroad saw a great 
light. The little helpless railroad that had 
been absolutely at their mercy, dependent 
upon them for its ability to move its freight 
out of the woods, intended to reach beyond 
their lines and secure a new outlet. They 
did not know whence came the money — and 
they do not know to this day. 

A week later, before the little road had 
moved a shovelful of dirt in its new con- 
struction, the big road made an offer to the 
little road that would have let the stockholders 
and bondholders of the small road out of their 
venture with a profit, but not enough to pay 
the Eastern capitalist his commission. That 
offer was refused. Three days later, a gang 
of men went to work on the surveys. Not 
long after, the big road raised its bid, and 
again it was refused. . Work had begun on the 
right-of-way before the larger road finally 
made an offer that was big enough to close 
the bargain. The builders of the road received 
a good profit on their investment. The 
Eastern banker got his commission. The 
big road got a little feeder that easily pays its 
way. 

Here was an investment, well-conceived, 
honestly made, wisely administered. But it 
came near to being a complete loss of the 
whole amount invested, merely because the 
investors overlooked one fact. They placed 
themselves entirely at the mercy of a bigger, 
more powerful, and selfish corporation. Of 





























course, every experienced builder of freight 
lines, either steam or electric, ought to know 
that he has to provide for competition at one 
end, at least, if he hopes to live. It is per- 
fectly astounding to find how many people 
forget this cardinal principle when they are 
carried away by enthusiasm. 

The lesson of this experience is not alone 
for the railroad builder. It may come home 
at any time to the holders of the bonds of rail- 
roads, of industrials, of electric railroads. 
Is the company into which you have sunk 
your money able to stand alone, or is it depen- 
dent entirely upon some other and larger, cor- 
poration? Is it, perhaps, dependent upon 
some one man? Is it a trolley line that earns 
nine dollars out of every ten by carrying work- 
men to the one big industrial plant in your 
town? Is that plant sound, or likely to fail 
and throw its men out of employment? 

The Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Company failed last year. It did not close 
its plants. Yet it would be hard to count the 
number of small manufacturing concerns that 
have been in trouble since that time merely 
because the whole of their business consisted 
in selling various things to the Westinghouse. 
At Schenectady, one may find the same con- 
dition of affairs, except that the two big 
industrial plants in that town are stronger, 
perhaps. 

Anyone who puts money into a_ business 
enterprise must take much risk. A case just 
reported by our consul at Saltillo, Mexico, 
may serve to point this moral. A firm in the 
United States made a shipment of what it 
called ‘‘cotton shirts” to a merchant in Saltillo. 
When the shipment reached the border, the 
customs officers discovered that some slight 
trimming of silk, some silk stitching, had been 
used in the making of the shirts. They held 
the shipment four months, increased the duty 
beyond reason, au:d fined the merchant heavily 
for false billing. The shirts that were intended 
to sell at $2 cannot be sold under $5 at a 
profit. It was just a little slip, probably a 
thoughtless slip. It is a characteristic of little 
slips that wreck great enterprises. 

I have heard of a successful little railroad 
that paid good dividends to its builders until 
one night a sleepy dispatcher, who had been 
at a dance the night before, let two passenger 
trains meet head-on. The damage suits not 
only wiped out the profits of the company but 
brought it perilously near the hands of the 
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sheriff. A new cotton-goods exporting busi- 
ness in this country went to pieces because 
its first big shipment to a Chinese customer 
was baled in such a way that it could not be 
carried conveniently on a camel’s back. 

Perhaps the worst mistake that an investor 
can make is to become possessed of the idea 
that he should back a new invention. Just 
at the moment it is airships. A little while 
ago it was talking-machines. Thousands of 
people in all the civilized countries of the 
world lost much money trying to reap fortunes 
from the much-heralded field of wireless 
telegraphy. It would be quite impossible 
to estimate the amount of money that has been 
thrown away by usually sane and sensible 
people during the past ten years in an effort 
to make a substitute for the cable and the 
telegraph and the telephone. 

It is well to remember that the flood of new 
inventions never ceases. As I write, there 
lies before me the list of letters patent issued 
by the United States Government for one 
week. It includes about eight hundred and 
twenty inventions. Some of them seem quite 
trivial, some quite impressive. It is safe to 
say that half of the inventors hope to sell their 
patents either to companies or firms that 
to-day are in business, or to people who will 
form new companies and try to sell stocks based 
on these patents or products made by them. 
Here is a field in which the promoter is to-day 
reaping a harvest almost as rich as the harvest 
he gathered from the victims of the mining 
craze two years ago. 

A little company, floating a patent that 
rivals a patent held by some large concern, 
is in a position almost hopeless. A telephone 
attachment, for instance, or a_ telephone 
improvement, if you will, can have little or no 
market unless it is taken up either by the big 
manufacturing concerns that supply the 
American Telephone and Telegraph, or by 
the other companies that make telephone 
material and sell or lease it to the many inde- 
pendent telephone companies. A mechanism 
for turning swing bridges can have little value 
to its inventor or to anyone else unless it be 
taken up by some firm or company that builds 
swing bridges. 

Every invention, no matter how brilliant its 
future may be painted by its promoters, 
should be tested in many ways before a man 
should venture his money in it. When he is 
satisfied that the invention is good, that it 
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cannot be choked to death by some great 
corporation or other interest, that it has a 
market by itself and is actually sought in some 
great wide field, then he has half-finished the 
proper investigation that he should make 
preliminary to an investment. The other 


half, the harder half, remains. He must 
find out who is in with him. The name of 
the inventor means nothing. Mr. Marconi 


was in no wise responsible for the swindles 
that were perpetrated in the wireless telegraph 
field during the past five years. One must 
find out the names of the men who are selling 
stocks or bonds; who they are; what other 
companies they have formed; how men fared 
in these; how much personal risk they have in 
this venture; how their statements are regarded 
in trade circles and in financial circles. 

These questions are hard to solve. Nine 
men out of ten, if they are attracted at all to 
the new concern, make some slight attempt 
to find out the facts concerning the men who 
are managing the promotion. They write 
to the banks referred to in the prospectus. 
They get a nice little letter in reply, somewhat 
to this purport: 

“Mr. Blank, referred to in your letter to us 
under date March 11th, has had an account in 
this bank for some months (or years). We have 
always found him a satisfactory depositor and 
customer.” 


They drop the investigation at that point. 
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Of course, such a letter means nothing at all. 
It does not pledge the bank to the honor ot! 
the. promoter. It does not mean that the 
promoter is clean. In all probability it means 
that he has been successful enough to have 
a bank account, and no more. If Raisuli 
kept his money in a bank he could get a similar 
letter written about himself by simply asking 
the bank to write it. Of course, not all banks 
will lend themselves, even to the slightest 
degree, to this trick, but it is general enough 
in this country to make it worth while to guard 
against being misled by it. 

There is no general rule by which to judge 
the honesty of promoters. A man with com- 
mon sense must apply his common sense to 
this problem and it will then solve itself; 
but a man without common sense might havi 
all the machinery of a mercantile agency at 
his command and yet fail to solve it. If 
general advice is of any value, my advice would 
be to use the same common sense in making a 
business venture of this sort that you would 
use in going into partnership to pack apples, 
to grow bananas, to produce rubber, to manu- 
facture machinery or to follow any other line 
of industrial activity. For, after all, the stock- 
holders in a purely business enterprise arc 
really partners. If one is inexperienced, inno 
cent, and foolish, and the other is experienced, 
dishonest, and wise, it takes no prophet to guess 
the result. i, of. K. 
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HIS is the story of a young man who 
bought a home and arranged to pay 
for it by instalments of $1,000 a year 
for ten years, in addition to a cash payment. 
He had little cash, and his life insurance at 
the time was large enough for his wife and 
child to live in fair comfort if he should die. 
His desire was to leave them a home also. 
The friend from whom he borrowed the 
money to pay for the house agreed to receive the 
money back in equal instalments, made up 
of the principal, and interest at 5 per cent. 
Since the buyer was a man on a salary, he was 
doubly anxious to make the loan secure in 
case of his death. 
He took ten term life-insurance policies. 


The premiums, added to the interest on his 
loan, brought that interest up to 6.05 per cent., 
but for the added interest burden he gained 
double protection — a safeguard for his family, 
and safety for his friend’s money. 

This man was twenty-eight years of age, 
and he took out his policies in a straight-life 
company, which charged him $10.46 for every 
thousand dollars of insurance for each year. 
He found that many companies doing a 
mutual business would have charged him more 
at the outset, but would have cost him slightly 
less if they paid the dividends that they esti 
mated. He did not question their good faith 
nor their statements, but he wanted to know 
exactly what his annual cost would be, and 


























for that reason he chose the direct payment 
of a fixed sum,.rather than the payment of a 
larger sum with a possible reduction through 
dividends to be received. 

His original idea was to take out a policy 
for $10,000 to run ten years. When he talked 
it over, however, he took the advice of the 
agent, who pointed out that his loan was to 
be reduced by $1,000 each year, and that, if 
he kept up the whole $10,000 of insurance for 
the full ten years, he would be “‘loading”’ his 
interest account abnormally in the later years; 
for, in the tenth year, for instance, he would 
have only one $1,000 loan outstanding, but 
would be paying $104.60 in premium on the 
insurance policy. He, therefore, took the ten 
policies. He plans to let one lapse at the end 
of each year, carrying nine in the second year, 
eight in the third, etc., to correspond to the 
amount of loan still unpaid. 

Let us look at the possible results of this 
policy. Suppose that he lives the full ten 
years, and pays the maturing loan, and the 
premium on the insurance policies every year. 
At the end of the ten year period he holds the 
house free of debt. It has cost him, exclusive 
of interest on his original investment and on 
his yearly premiums, as follows: 


Cash payment ; ‘ $2,000.00 
Ten payments of $1,000 each 10,000.00 
Insurance premiums 575-30 








Total $12,575.30 
In this case, the insurance premiums are a 
dead loss (except for the protection) for, if he 
had not taken out the policy, he would have 
had the house paid for at a cost of $12,000. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that at the end 
of the fourth year the man dies. The insur- 
ance policies then in force are paid by the com- 
pany. The widow discharges the debt to the 
man who loaned the money, and holds a clear 
title to the property. The cost works out as 
follows: 


Cash payment : ‘ $2,000.00 
Four payments of $1,000 each 4,000.00 
Four years’ premiums on policy 355-64 
Total ‘ ; $6,355.64 

Less, discount on instalments due 
about 1,000.00 
Net cost $5,355-64 


The last item is the difference between the 
widow 


amount the will receive from the 
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insurance company and the amount she will 
have to pay to settle the debt. The company 
will pay her $6,000. She owes the lender of 
the money $6,000, but $1,000 is payable in 
one year, $2,000 in two years, etc. By dis- 
counting these debts in cash, she can pay them 
all with a little less than $5,000, leaving her 
with $1,000 or so of ready funds. If she 
wanted to invest her $6,000 and pay the debts 
as they come due each year, the result would 
be similar. At 4 per cent., in the bank, her 
money would yield her at compound interest 
about $950, in the next six years, and she would 
have that amount left after paying the last 
instalment. 

This case may be analyzed in a great number 
of ways. The cardinal fact about it is that a 
business venture of this sort may be secured 
against the accident of death at a cost that, 
normally, need not run over 1 per cent. per 
annum on the investment. 

The application of this principle is wide- 
spread. Every young man who borrows money 
to put himself through college should insure 
the lender against death. ‘Thousands of young 
men borrow from relatives at nominal rates 
of interest. They figure that they will repay 
the loan within ten years; and they generally 
do so unless death intervenes. A young man 
of twenty can get ten-year insurance in lots of 
$500 at a cost of about $4.85 per annum for 
each lot of that amount. In other words, it 
would cost him $48.50 to make sure that the 
relative who loaned him the $500 will get it 
back in case he should die within that period. 
If he should not die, he will probably be in a 
position to repay the loan in person. 

I have in mind a young man, oneof a large 
family without any too much revenue, who 
was put through college by his father. For 
the first two years of his course it was a con- 
stant burden on his mind that in case he should 
die before he came to an age and a condition 
that would permit him to help his youngest 
brother get an education, that youngest brother 
would almost certainly go through life without 
it; for he knew that the capital of the father 
was impaired to provide him with an education. 
At the end of the second year, he heard of 
term insurance. At that time he took out a 
policy to cover all that had been spent. In 
the three years that followed before he began to 
earn money of his own, he took out other 
small policies to cover the year’s expense. 
The premiums, he reckoned, were not large 
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enough to be a burden; and that small expense 
practically insured a college education for the 
young brother no matter what happened. 

These are illustrations of the use of term 
insurance in domestic relations. In the larger 
field of business endeavor, the uses are multi- 
fold. Men going into a limited partnership 
for a business venture to cover a year, or five 
years, frequently insure their lives for the 
benefit of their partners. A note of hand, a 
simple promise to pay a certain sum at a 
certain time, should in a great number of 
instances be secured by insurance. The cost 
is slight as compared with the advantage gained 
by the beneficiary and by the estate of the 
signer in case of death. Very often the 
difference between certainty and uncertainty 
of the outcome in case of death will turn the 
balance in some business arrangement. 

These are proper uses of term insurance. 
Another use to which a man may properly 
put this form of insurance is to make it a 
temporary substitute for ordinary insurance. 
A man’s position may make it right and proper 
that he carry, say, $10,000 of ordinary life 
insurance, for the benefit of his wife. It 
would cost him, let us say, $300 a year to get 
that insurance. He feels that he cannot afford 
it just now. He might cut it down to $5,000, 
at a cost of $150 a year; but it is surely 
preferable to take it out in the form of 
term insurance changeable into ordinary 
insurance. 

Suppose he is twenty-eight years old. He 
may take a ten-year term policy at a cost of 
$105 per year. If, any time within the first 
five years, he should find himself able to carry 
the $10,000 in ordinary non-term insurance 
he may make the change, in the same company, 
without any further medical examination. His 
premiums on the new policy will be no lower 
than they would be if he came as a new can- 
didate for a policy. All that he has gained 
is the protection for the term of years, at a low 
cost; a certain surrender or paid-up value to 
the policy; and, possibly, the ability to get a 
policy which his health would not, at the time 
of change, justify. 

If a man feels that he ougiut to have a certain 
amount of insurance, but cannot afford to 
pay for it, it is proper to take it out in term 
insurance. It is not, however, proper to con- 
tinue it in that form. From a study of statis- 
tics and calculations, I do not believe that term 
insurance is a proper form of insurance for 
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permanent use. Tens of thousands of people 
every year take it out. Many of them know 
no better, and imagine that they are getting 
their insurance very cheap. They are—if they 
happen to die young. They are paying, or 
going to pay, a very high price if they live to 
a normal old age. What is worse, when they 
come to renew their ten-year term policies at 
the age of fifty-five or over, they will pay 
premiums that constantly increase as the 
earning capacity constantly decreases. 

The average man, after he reaches the age 
of fifty-five, earns less revenue than he earns 
between thirty and fifty-five. But the same 
ten-year term policy that costs a man of thirty 
only $10.74 a year, will cost the man of fifty-five 
nearly $33 per annum. Moreover, he will 
have to pay it until he dies. If he retires at 
sixty, the burden of his insurance will weigh 
upon his mind like a nightmare. Imagine a 
man of seventy, retired on an income barely 
sufficient to give him and his people comfort, 
nearing the end of a ten-year term policy, and 
facing the renewal of it at the rates that a man 
of seventy must pay! It is not a pleasant 
picture to contemplate. Yet it is surely the 
very thing toward which men drift if they 
take the term insurance as a permanent form 
of insurance for old age. 

Every man who holds a policy in an insurance 
company should find out what it is. If it is 
a term policy he should study out what it 
means. If his circumstances are such that he 
can afford to let it drop when he retires from 
business, when his last daughter marries, or 
when he sells the farm and settles down to a 
lazy drift toward old age, then, perhaps, it 
suits him well, and he can carry it intending to 
drop it in the long run. If, however, it must 
be kept up at any price, no matter how long 
he may live —it is one of his first duties to 
himself and to his heirs to get some other form 
of policy. 

Let him write first of all to the nearest agent 
of the company in which he has the policy. 
It is well to be frank, to explain just why a 
change is desired. The agent will send or 
bring policies to fit the needs of the buyer. 
He will also tell what possible advantage may 
be gained by the change, what is the exact 
money-value of the policy, perhaps a waiver 
of medical examination, perhaps some other 
very slight advantage. At any rate, if there 


is the slightest advantage in sight, such a man 
ought to take it. 
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SOME RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF 
MEN AND EVENTS* 


BY 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
First Article 


there comes a time when he is inclined 

to go over again the events, great 
and small, which have made up the incidents 
of his work and pleasure. 

On a rainy morning like this, when golf is 
out of the question, I am tempted to become 
a garrulous old man, and tell some stories of 
men and things which have happened in an 
active life. In some measure I have been 
associated with the most interesting people 
our country has produced, especially in 
business, men who have helped largely tc 
build up the commerce of the United States 
and who have made known its products all 
over the world. ‘These incidents which come 
to my mind to speak of seemed vitally impor- 
tant to me when they happened, and they still 
stand out distinctly in my memory. 

Just how far anyone is justified in keepirg 
what he regards as his own private affairs 
from the public, or in defending himself from 
attacks, isa mooted point. Ifone talks about 
one’s experiences, there is a natural tempta- 
tion to charge one with traveling the easy 
road to egotism; if one keeps silence, the 
inference of wrong-doing is sometimes even 
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more difficult to meet, as it would then be 
said that there is no valid defense to be offered. 

It has not been my custom to press my affairs 
forward into public gaze; but I have come to 
see that if my family and friends want some 
record of things which might shed light on 
matters that have been somewhat discussed, 
it is right that I should yield to their advice, 
and in this informal way go over again some 
of the events which have made life interesting 
to me. 

There is still another reason for speaking 
now. Ifa tenth of the things that have been 
said are true, then these dozens of able and 
faithful men who have been associated with 
me, many of whom have passed away, must 
have been guilty of grave faults. For myself, 
I had decided to say nothing, hoping that 
after my death the truth would gradually come 
to the surface and posterity would do strict 
justice; but while I live and can testify to 
certain things, it seems fair that I should 
refer to some points which I hope will help 
to set forth several much discussed happen- 
ings in a new light. I am convinced that 
they have not been fully understood. All 
these things affect the memories of men who 
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can be made comparatively safe. Combination is necessary and its abuses can be min- 


imized, otherwise our legislators must acknowledge their inoapacity to deal with the 


most important instrument of industry. Hitherto most legislative attenupts have been 


‘an effort not to control but to destroy, hence their futility. 


f 
12. Q. What legislation, if any, would you suggest regarding Industrial Lon- 


binations? ™ - 


Ge A. First. Federal Kegislation under which corporations may be created and 


Vf 
regulated, if that be possible, Second, In lieu thereof, State Legislation as 
nearly uniform as possible encouraging combinations of persons and capital for the 
purpose of carrying on industries, but permitting State supervision, not of a charac- 


ter to hamper industries but sufficient to prevent frauds upon the public, 
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THE LUNCHROOM ON THE TOP FLOOR OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY’S BUILDING 


At 26 Broadway, New York 




















LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE WINDOWS OF THE LUNCHROOM 





Across Bowling Green and the Battery and down the Narrows 
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EMPLOYEES LEAVING THE CHECK OFFICE OF THE 
STANDARD OIL WORKS 


This gives a faint idea of the number of persons employed at one of 
the stations of the Company—near Linden, N, J. 


are dead and the lives of men who are living, 
and it is only reasonable that the public should 
have some first hand facts to draw from in 
making up its final estimate. 

THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


It would be surprising if in an organization 
which included a great number of men there 
should not be an occasional employee here 
and there who acted, in connection with the 
business or perhaps in conducting his own 
affairs, in a way which might be criticized. 
Even in a comparatively small organization it is 
well-nigh impossible to restrain this occasional 
man who is over-zealous for his own or his 
company’s advancement. To judge the char- 


acter of all the members of a great organi- 
zation or the organization itself by the actions 
of a few individuals would be manifestly unfair. 
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MEN 





It has been said that I forced the men who 
became my partners in the oil business to join 
with me. I would not have been so short- 
sighted. If it were true that I followed such 
tactics, I ask, would it have been possible to 
make of such men life-long companions? 
Would they accept, and remain for many years 
in positions of the greatest trust, and finally, 
could any one have formed of such men, if 
they had been so browbeaten, a group which 
has for all these years worked in loyal har- 
mony, with fair dealing among themselves 
as well as with others, building up efficiency 
and acting in entire unity? This powerful 
organization has not only lasted but its effi- 
ciency has increased. For fourteen years ] 
have been out of business, and in eight or ten 
years have only once gone to the company’s 
office. 

My last call was in the summer of 1907. 
I visited again the room at the top of the build- 
ing, where the officers of the company and the 
heads of departments have had their luncheon 
served for many years. I was surprised to 
find so many men who had come to the front 
since my last visit years ago. Afterward | 
had an opportunity to talk with old associates 
and many new ones, and it was a source of 
great gratification to me to find that the 
same spirit of codperation and harmony 
existed unchanged. ‘This practice of lunching 
together, a hundred or more at long tables 
in most intimate and friendly association, is 
another indication of what I contend, slight 
as it may seem to be at first thought. Would 
these people seek each other’s companionship 
day after day if they had been forced into 
this relation? People in such a position do 





























A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE 


NEW WORKS NEAR LINDEN, N. J., BUILT BY THE 
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not go on for long in a pleasant and congenial 
intimacy. 

For years the Standard Oil Company has 
developed step by step and I am con- 
vinced that it has done well its work of 
supplying to the people the products from 
petroleum at prices which have decreased 
as the efficiency of the business has been built 
up. It gradually extended its services first 
to the large centres, and then to towns, and 
now to the smallest places, going to the homes 
of its customers, delivering the oil to suit the 
convenience of the actual users. This same 
system is being followed out in various parts 
of the world. The company has, for example, 
three thousand tank wagons supplying Ameri- 
can oil to towns and even small hamlets 
in Europe. Its own depots and employees 
deliver it in a somewhat similar way in Japan, 
China, India, and the chief countries of the 
world. Do you think this trade has been 
developed by anything but hard work ? 

This plan of selling our products direct to 
the consumer and the exceptionally rapid 
growth of the business bred a certain antago- 
nism which I suppose could not have been 
avoided, but this same idea of dealing with the 
consumer directly has been followed by others, 
and in many lines of trade, without creating, 
so far as I recall, any serious opposition. 

This is a very interesting and important 
point, and I have often wondered if the criticism 
which centred upon us did not come from 
the fact that we were among the first, if not the 
first, to work out the problems of direct selling 
to the user on a broad scale. This was done 
in a fair spirit and with due consideration 
for every one’s rights. We did not ruthlessly 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NEW STANDARD OIL WORKS 


The stills from the roof of the boiler-shop 


go after the trade of our competitors and 
attempt to ruin it by cutting prices or institut- 
ing a spy system. We had set ourselves the 
task of building up as rapidly and as broadly 
as possible the volume of consumption. Let 
me try to explain just what happened. 

To get the advantage of the facilities we had 
in manufacture, we sought the utmost market 
in all Jands — we needed volume. To do this 
we had to create selling methods far in advance 
of what then existed; we had to dispose of two, 
or three, or four gallons of oil where one had 
been sold before, and we could not rely upon 
the usual trade channels then existing to accom- 
plish this. It was never our purpose to inter- 
fere with a dealer who adequately cultivated 
his field of operations, but when we saw a 
new opportunity or a new place for extending 
the sale by further and effective facilities, we 
made it our business to provide them. In this 

















STANDARD OIL COMPANY DURING THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION OF LAST WINTER 
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way we opened many new lines in which 
others have shared. In this development 
we had to employ many comparatively new 
men. The ideal way to supply material for 


employees were over-zealous in going. after 
sales it would not be surprising to learn, but 
they were acting in violation of the expressed 
and known wishes of the company. But even 











From a photograph by J. F. Ryder, Cleveland, O. 


MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER IN 1864 


higher positions is, of course, to recruit the men 
from among the youngest in the company’s 
service, but our expansion was too rapid to 
permit this in all cases. That some of these 


these instances, I am convinced, occurred so 
seldom, by comparison with the number of 
transactions we carried on, that they were 
really the exceptions that proved the rule. 
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Photographed for THE WORLD S WorK by H. H. Saylor 
MR. ROCKEFELLER AND HIS GRANDDAUGHTER (THE DAUGHTER OF MRS. McCORMICK) 


On the veranda of his home at Pocantico, in June, 1908 











Every week in the year for many, many 
years, this concern has brought into this 
country more than a million dollars gold, all 

-from the products produced by American 
labor. I am proud of the record, and believe 
most Americans will be when they understand 
some things better.. These achievements, the 
development of this great foreign trade, the 
owning of ships to carry the oil in bulk by 
the most economical methods, the sending 
out of men to fight for the world’s markets, 
have cost huge sums of money, and the vast 
capital employed could not be raised nor 
controlled except by such an organization as 
the Standard is to-day. 

To give a true picture of the early conditions, 
one must realize that the oil industry was 
considered a most hazardous undertaking, not 
altogether unlike the speculative mining under- 
takings we hear so much of to-day. I well 
remember my old and distinguished friend, 
Rev. Thomas W. Armitage, for some forty years 
pastor of a great New York church, warning 
me that it was worse than folly to extend our 
plants and our operations. Heé was sure we 
were running unwarranted risks, that our oil 
supply would probably fail, the demand would 
decline, and he, with many others, sometimes 
I thought almost everybody, prophesied 
ruin. 

None of'us ever dreamed of the magnitude 
of what proved to be the later expansion. We 
did our day’s work as we met it, looking 
forward to what we could see in the distance 
and keeping well up to our opportunities, but 
laying our foundations firmly. As I have said, 
capital was most difficult to secure and it was 
not easy to interest conservative men in this 
adventurous business. Men of property were 
afraid of it, though in rare cases capitalists 
were induced to unite with us to a limited 
extent. If they bought our stock at all, they 
took a little of it now and then as an experiment, 
and we were painfully conscious that they often 
declined to buy new stock with many beautiful 
expressions of appreciation. 

The enterprise being so new and novel, 
on account of the fearfulness of certain hold- 
ers in reference to its success, we frequently 

had to take stock to keep it from going beg- 
ging, but we had such confidence in the fun- 
damental value of the concern that we were 
willing to assume this risk. There are always 
a few men in an undertaking of this kind 
who would risk all on their judgment of the 
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final result, and if the enterprise had failed, 
these would have been classed as visionary 
adventurers, and perhaps with good reason. 

The 60,000 men who are at work constantly 
in the service of the company are kept busy year 
in and year out. The past year has been a 
time of great contraction, but the Standard has 
gone on with its plans unchecked, and the 
new works and buildings have not been delayed 
on account of lack of capital or fear of bad 
times. It pays its workmen well, it cares for 
them when sick, and pensions them when old. 
It has never had any important strikes, and 
if there is any better function of business 
management than giving profitable work to 
employees year after year, in good times and 
bad, I don’t know what it is. 

Another thing to be remembered about this 
so-called “‘octopus” is that there has been no 
“‘water”’ introduced into its capital (perhaps 
we felt that oil and water would not have 
mixed); nor in all these years has any one had 
to wait for money which the Standard owed. 
It has suffered from great fires and losses, but 
it has taken care of its affairs in such a way 
that it has not found it necessary to appeal to 
the general public to place blocks of bonds or 
stock; it has used no underwriting syndicates 
or stock selling-schemes in any form, and it has 


always managed to finance new oil field , 


operations when called upon. 

It is acommon thing to hear people say that 
this company has crushed out its competitors. 
Only the uninformed could make such an 
assertion. It has and always has had, and 
always will have, hundreds of active competi- 
tors; it has lived only because it has managed 
its affairs well and economically and with great 
vigor. ‘To speak of competition for a minute: 
Consider not only the able people who 
compete in refining oil, but all the competition 
in the various trades which make and sell 
by-products —a great variety of different 
businesses. And perhaps of even more im- 
portance is the competition in foreign lands. 
The Standard is always fighting to sell the 
American product against the oil produced from 
the great fields of Russia, which struggles 
for the trade of Europe, and the Burma oil, 
which largely affects the market in India. In 
all these various countries we are met with 
tariffs which are raised against us, local 
prejudices, and strange customs. In many 
countries we had to teach the people — the 
Chinese, for example —: to burn oil by making 
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lamps for them; we packed the oil to be carried 
by camels or on the backs of runners in the 
most remote portions of the world; we adapted 
the trade to the needs of strange folk. Every 
time we succeeded in a foreign land, it meant 
dollars brought to this country, and every 
time we failed, it was a loss to our nation and 
its workmen. 

One of our greatest helpers has been the 
State Department in Washington. Our 
ambassadors and ministers and consuls have 
aided to push our way into new markets to 
the utmost corners of the world. 

I think I can speak thus frankly and en- 
thusiastically because the working out of many 
of these great plans has developed largely 
since I retired from the business fourteen 
years ago. The Standard has not now, and 
never did have, a royal road to supremacy, nor 
is its success due to any one man but to the 
multitude of able men who are working together. 
If the present managers of the company were 
to relax efforts, allow the quality of their pro- 
duct to degenerate, or treat their customers 
badly, how long would their business last? 
About as long as any other neglected business. 
To read some of the accounts of the affairs 
of the company, one would think that it had 
such a hold on the oil trade that the directors 
did little but come together and declare divi- 
dends. It is a pleasure for me to take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to the work these 
men are doing, not only for the company they 
serve, but for the foreign trade of our country; 
for more than half of all the product that the 
company makes is sold outside of the United 
States. If, in place of these directors, the 
business were taken over and run by anyone 
but experts, I would sell my interest for any 
price I could get. To succeed in a business 
requires the best and most earnest men to 
manage it, and the best men rise to the top. 
Of its origin and early plans I will speak later. 


THE MODERN CORPORATION 


Beyond question there is a suspicion of 
corporations. There may be reason for such 
suspicion very often; for a corporation may 
be moral or immoral, just as a man may be 
moral or the reverse; but it is folly to condemn 
all corporations because some are bad, or even 
to be unduly suspicious of all, because some 
are bad. But the corporation in form and 
character has come to stay — that is a thing 
that may be depended upon. Even small 


firms are becoming corporations, because it is 
a convenient form of partnership. 

It is equally true that combinations of capital 
are bound to continue and to grow, and this 
need not alarm even the most timid if the 
corporation, or the series of corporations, is 
properly conducted with due regard for the 
rights of others. The day of individual com- 
petition in large affairs is past and gone — you 
might just as well argue that we should go 
back to hand labor and throw away our 
efficient machines — and the sober good sense 
of the people will accept this fact when they 
have studied and tried it out. Just see how 
the list of stockholders in the great corporations 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. This 
means that all these people are becoming 
partners in great businesses. It is a good 
thing —it will bring a feeling of increased 
responsibility to the managers of the corpora- 
tions and will make the people .who have 
their interests involved study the facts impar- 
tially before condemning or attacking them. 

On this subject of industrial combinations 
I have often expressed my opinions; and, as 
I have not changed my mind, I am not averse 
to repeating them now, especially as the 
subject seems again to be so much in the 
public eye. 

The chief advantages from industrial com- 
binations are those which can be derived from 
a codperation of persons and aggregation of 
capital. Much that one man cannot do alone 
two can do together, and once admit the fact 
that codperation, or, what is the same thing, 
combination, is necessary on a small scale, 
the limit depends solely upon the necessities 
of business. Two persons in partnership 
may be a sufficiently large combination for a 
small business, but if the business grows or can 
be made to grow, more persons and more 
capital must be taken in. The business may 
grow so large that a partnership ceases to be 
a proper instrumentality for its purposes, and 
then a corporation becomes a necessity. In 
most countries, as in England, this form of 
industrial combination is sufficient for a busi- 
ness co-extensive with the parent country, 
but it is not so in America. Our federal 
form of government, making every corpora- 
tion created by a state foreign to every other 
state, renders it necessary for persons doing 
business through corporate agency to organize 
corporations in some or many of the different 
states in which their business is located. 














Instead of doing business through the agency 
of one corporation they must do_ business 
through the agencies of several corporations. 
If the business is extended to foreign countries, 
and Americans are not to-day satisfied with 
home markets alone, it will be found helpful 
and possibly necessary to organize corpora- 
tions in such countries, for Europeans are 
prejudiced against foreign corporations as 
are the people of many of our states. These 
different corporations thus become codperat- 
ing agencies in the same business and are held 
together by common ownership of their stocks. 

It is too late to argue about advantages of 
industrial combinations. ‘They are a necessity. 
And if Americans are to have the privilege 
of extending their business in all the states of 
the Union, and into foreign countries as well, 
they are a necessity on a large scale, and 
require the agency of more than one 
corporation. 

The dangers are that the power conferred 
by combination may be abused, that com- 
binations may be formed for speculation in 
stocks rather than for conducting business, 
and that for this purpose prices may be tem- 
porarily raised instead of being lowered. 
These abuses are possible tc a greater or less 
extent in all combinations, large or small, but 
this fact is no more of an argument against 
combinations than the fact that steam may 
explode is an argument against steam. Steam 
is necessary and can be made comparatively 
saie. Combination is necessary and its abuses 
can be minimized; otherwise our legislators 
must acknowledge their incapacity to deal 
with the most important instrument of industry. 

In the hearing of the Industrial Commission 
in 1899, I then said that if I were to suggest 
any legislation regarding industrial combi- 
nations it would be: First, Federal legislation 
under which corporations may be created and 
regulated, if that be possible. Second, in lieu 
thereof, state legislation as nearly uniform as 
possible, encouraging combinations of persons 
and capital for the purpose of carrying on 
industries, but permitting state supervision, 
not of a character to hamper industries, but 
sufficient to prevent frauds upon the public. 
I still feel as I did in 1899. 


THE NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


T am far from believing that this will adversely 
affect the individual. The great economic era 
we are entering will give splendid opportunity 
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to the young man of the future. One often 
hears the men of this new generation say that 
they do not have the chances that their fathers 
and grandfathers had. How little they know 
of the disadvantages from which we suffered! 
In my young manhood we had everything to 
do and nothing to do it with; we had to hew 
our own paths along new lines; we had little 
experience to go on. Capital was most 
difficult to get, credits were mysterious things. 
Whereas now we have a system of commercial 
ratings, everything was then haphazard and 
we suffered from a stupendous war and all the 
disasters which followed. 

Compare this day with that. Our comforts 
and. opportunities are multiplied a thousand- 
fold. The resources of our great land are 
now actually opening up and are scarcely 
touched; our home markets are vast, and 
we have just begun to think of the foreign 
peoples we can serve —the people who are 
years behind us in civilization. In the East 
a quarter of the human race is just awakening. 
The men of this generation are entering into 
a heritage which makes their fathers’ lives 
look poverty-stricken by comparison. I am 
naturally an optimist, and when it comes to a 
statement of what our people will accomplish 
in the future, I am unable to express myself 
with sufficient enthusiasm. 

There are many things we must do to attain 
the highest benefit from all these great bless- 
ings; and not the least of these is to build up 
our reputation throughout the whole world. 

The great business interests will, I hope, so 
comport themselves that foreign capital will 
consider it a desirable thing to hold shares in 
American companies. It is for Americans 
to see that foreign investors are well and hon- 
estly treated, so that they will never regret pur- 
chases of our securities. 

I may speak thus frankly, because I am 
an investor in many American enterprises, but 
a controller of none (with one exception and 
that a company which has not been much of 
a dividend payer), and I, like all the rest, 
am dependent upon the honest and capable 
administration of the industries. I firmly and 
sincerely believe that they will be so managed. 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


You hear a good many people of pessimistic 
disposition say much about greed in American 
life. One would think to hear them talk that 
we were a race of misers in this country. 
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To lay too much stress upon the reports of prominence occasionally, you surely would not 
greed in the newspapers would be folly, say that these occasions represented his normal 
since their function is to report the unusual life. It is by no means for money alone that 
and even the abnormal. When a man goes these active-minded men labor —they are 
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FAC-SIMILE OF A PORTION OF THIS ARTICLE IN MR. ROCKEFELLER’S HANDWRITING 


properly about his daily affairs, the public engaged in a fascinating occupation. The 
prints say nothing; it is only when something zest of the work is maintained by something 
extraordinary happens to him that he is dis- better than the mere accumulation of money, 
cussed. But because he is thus brought into and, as I think I have said elsewhere, the 
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standards of business are high and are 
getting better all the time. 

I confess I have no sympathy with the idea 
so often advanced that our basis of all judg- 
ments in this country is founded on money. 
If this were true, we should be a nation of 
money hoarders instead of spenders. Nor do 
I admit that we are so small-minded a people 
as to be jealous of the success of others. It is 
the other way about: we are most extra- 
ordinarily ambitious, and the success of 
one man in any walk of life spurs the 
others on. It does not sour them, and it 
is a libel even to suggest so great a meanness 
of spirit. 

In reading the newspapers, where so much 
is taken for granted in considering things on a 
money standard, I think we need some of 
the sense of humor possessed by an Irish 
neighbor of mine, who built what we regarded 
as an extremely ugly house, which stood out 
in bright colors as we looked from our win- 
dows. My taste in architecture differed so 
widely from that affected by my Irish friend, 
that we planted out the view of his house 
by moving some large trees to the end of our 
property. Another neighbor who watched 
this work going on asked Mr. Foley why Mr. 
Rockefeller moved all these big trees and cut off 
the view between the houses. Foley, with the 
quick wit of his country, responded instantly: 
“Tt’s invy, they can’t stand looking at the 
ividence of me prosperity.” 

In my early days men acted just as they 
do now, no doubt. When there was anything 
to be done for general trade betterment, almost 
every man had some good reason for believing 
that his case was a special one different from 
all the rest. For every foolish thing he did, 
or wanted to do, for every unbusiness-like plan 
he had, he always pleaded that it was necessary 
in his case. He was the one man who had to 
sell at less than cost, to disrupt all the business 
plans of others in his trade, because his indi- 
vidual position was so absolutely different from 
all the rest. It was often a heart-breaking 
undertaking to convince those men that the 
perfect occasion which would lead to the perfect 
opportunity would never come, even if they 
waited until the crack 0’ doom. 

Then, again, we had the type of man who 
really never knew all the facts about his own 
affairs. Many of the brightest kept their 
books in such a way that they did not actually 
know when they were making money on a cer- 


tain operation and when they were losing. 
This unintelligent competition was a hard 
matter to contend with. Good old-fashioned 
common sense has always been a mighty rare 
commodity. When a man’s affairs are not 
going well, he hates to study the books and face 
the truth. From the first, the men who man- 
aged the Standard Oil Company kept their 
books intelligently as well as correctly. We 
knew how much we made and where we 
gained or lost. At least, we tried not to 
deceive ourselves. 

My ideas of business are no doubt old- 
fashioned, but the fundamental principles do 
not change from generation to generation, and 
sometimes I think that our quick-witted 
American business men, whose spirit and 
energy are so splendid, do not always suf- 
ficiently study the real underlying foundations 
of business management. I have spoken of 
the necessity of being frank and honest with 
oneself about one’s own affairs: many people 
assume that they can get away from the truth 
by avoiding thinking about it, but the natural 
law is inevitable, and the sooner it is recognised, 
the better. 

One hears a great deal about wages and why 
they must be maintained at a high level,’ by 
the railroads, for example. A laborer is 
worthy of his hire, no less, but no more, and in 
the long run he must contribute an equivalent 
fo1 what he is paid. If he does not do this, he 
is probably pauperized, and you at once throw 
out the balance of things. You can’t hold up 
conditions artificially, and you can’t change 
the underlying laws of trade. If vou try, 
you must inevitably fail. All this may be trite 
and obvious, but it is remarkable how many 
men overlook what should be the obvious. 
These are facts we can’t get away from —a 
business man must adapt himself to the 
natural conditions as they exist from month 
to month and year to year. Sometimes I 
feel that we Americans think we can find 
a short road to success, and it may appear that 
often this fact is accomplished; but real effi- 
ciency in work comes from knowing your facts 
and building upon that sure foundation. 

Many men of wealth do not retire from 
business even when they can. They are not 
willing to be idle, or they have a just pride 
in their work and want to perfect the plans 
in which they have faith, or, what is of still 
more consequence, they may feel the call to 
expand and build up for the benefit of their 
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employees and associates and these men are 
the great builders up in our country. Consider 
for a moment how much would have been left 
undone if our prosperous American business 
men had sat down with folded hands when 
they had acquired a competency. I have re- 
spect for all these reasons, but if a man has 
succeeded, he has brought upon himself cor- 
responding responsibilities, and our institutions 
devoted to helping men to help themselves 
need the brain of the American business man 
as well as part of his money. 

Some of these men, however, are so absorbed 
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in their business affairs that they hardly 
have time to think of anything else. If they do 
interest themselves in a work outside of their 
own office and undertake to raise money, they 
begin with an apology, as if they are ashamed 
of themselves. 

“T am no beggar,” I have heard many of 
them say, to which I could only reply: “I 
am sorry you feel that way about it.” 

I have been this sort of beggar all my life 
and the experiences I have had were so inter- 
esting and important to me that I will venture 
to speak of them in a later chapter. 


A TRIP THROUGH AFRICA 


THE BEST ROUTE FOR A SIX-MONTHS’ JOURNEY TO HUNT, TO 
EXPLORE, TO GET ADVENTURE— THE GAME—THE FLORA— SOME 
FASCINATING UNSOLVED PROBLEMS —EXCITING EXPERIENCES 


BY 
Ss. P. VERNER 


(MR, VERNER HAS SPENT MUCH OF THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS IN AFRICA AND WRITES FROM A LARGE EXPERIENCE) 


TRIP to Africa is now an experience 
A that many adventurous people will 
undertake; and some such may find 
the following outline of a journey useful; 
for the number who already go for adventure 
and sport will be increased by President 
Roosevelt’s example. The map that I have 
drawn to accompany this article tells its own 
tale. It sketches the itinerary of the man 
who would conquer the one unconquered 
problem of African exploration — the actual 
discovery of the source of the Nile. 

Of course, I hear someone rise to claim that 
the final spring of the Nile has been visited 
by a white man already. But I challenge 
proof. The stream which is the most remote 
from where Father Nile pours his flood into 
the Mediterranean has indeed been located; 
but neither Englishman nor German nor 
Belgian has yet quenched his thirst at the 
very last spring in the Lunar Mountains, 
whence runs the rill toward the far-off sea. 

That is emphatically the last great achieve- 
ment in African exploration. The continent 
has been opened up in all the four points of 
the compass. Men have crossed it north 


and south, east and west, and in all four 


diagonals, and even the crossing in an auto- 
mobile will have been done before this is pub- 
lished. The pygmies have twice visited Europe 
and America; Mounts Kilimanjaro, Kenia, 
and Ruwenzori have been scaled; the Great 
Forest has been penetrated from end to end; 
the last great lake has been found; the last 
great river has been navigated: the okapi 
has been killed and taken home. The elephant 
has been harnessed, but no one has yet tamed 
the gorilla. Only it remains to solve the 
mystery of the Nile. 


THE LAST MYSTERY OF AFRICA 


There are in all four main ways to get to 
this spring of the Nile without sacrificing some 
good sport on the way. I have a favorite 
among them, but I shall name them all. 

There is the Cairo-Cape route. This is 
magnificent, but too long, too often traveled, 
too exclusively British Africa; and it involves 
the slow and arduous journey through the 
upper Nile by steamer. 

Then there is the reverse of this — the route 
from the Cape to Cairo, entering at the south. 
The same objections are still good, except 
that one may go down the Nile faster than up. 
























Still the shooting is not so good as on the route 
[ shall recommend; and the gorilla is left far to 
the west. 

The way by Matadi at the Congo’s mouth 
and across is too fearfully slow, owing to the 
month-long ascent of the Congo. 

One might go up the Nile and turn off 
toward the East Coast, but that too misses 
the gorilla. The same objection obtains to 
going in at the Cape and turning off eastward 
at the great Lakes. On the other hand, if 
one enters either at the Cape or at Alexandria 
and goes to the Lakes and turns westward, 
he gets the gorilla, but misses the magnificent 
game of East Africa. 

Everything considered, the best route is 
to go through Suez and to Mombasa, thence 
to the Lakes, making cross-trips at certain 
‘ points, thence down the Aruwimi watershed 
on the southern side to Stanley Falls and then 
down the Congo to the Atlantic. 

The advantages in this route are these: 

First: With the least waste of time, it gives 
the traveler most to do and see. By going 
in along the Mombasa Railway and crossing 
Victoria Nyanza, one can use steam fer that 
part of the journey. If it be desired to con- 
tinue straight across, there will then be only 
seven hundred miles afoot, or for horse or 
mule, before reaching steam again. If a 
detour is made to the sources of the Nile,another 
three hundred miles afoot will be required. 
Any other way of crossing: Africa will take 
twice as much time for the overland trip. The 
route I recommend will take about four months, 
allowing one for stops and hunting excursions, 
one for the detour to the Nile sources and 
Tanganyika, and the other two as the absolute 
minimum of passage time from coast to coast. 
This time of straight passage is another record 
which may be established. In .the present 
condition of transport facilities, the time is 
about as follows, for an undeviating trip across: 

From Mombasa to the Western shore of 
Victoria Nyanza, three days; from Victoria 
Nyanza to Albert Nyanza, twelve days; 
from Albert Nyanza to Stanley Falls, twenty- 
eight days; from Stanley Falls to the mouth of 
the Congo, ten days; total fifty-three days. 
This is a bare possibility. The record is far 
above two months — and then one is not sure. 

The other two months I suggest for side 
trips, and for that trip to the point where the 
last rain-drop of the south starts on its northern 
run along the Nile. These side trips may be 
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done in the following way: Shooting about 
Kilimanjaro, seven days; the trip from Victoria 
to Tanganyika by way of the Nile source, 
eleven days; traversing Tanganyika and visit- 
ing Livingstone’s grave below the end of that 
lake and return, twenty-eight days; resting 
and receiving officials, fourteen days. 

This is an ideal and minimum schedule. 
Practically it would be a great feat if accom- 
plished in six months’ time, and the writer 
would recommend that much time for the trip. 

Second: It is the best way to see African 
colonization and government while also 
embracing other desiderata in the plan. 

This trip would bring under review British 
and German East Africa, Northern Rhodesia, 
French Congo, Belgian Congo, and Portuguese 
West Africa. No other trip could be devised 
which would embrace so comprehensive a 
survey of various European colonies in the 
short time and with the other interesting 
features included. 

Third: It gives the finest big-game shooting 
in the world. The animals will be enumerated 
when I take up the sections of the march, but 
here I state that no other trip anywhere on 
earth could find such a diversity of all sorts 
of game in the time given. 

Fourth: It affords unrivaled opportunities 
for botanical research. The flora will vary 
from those of the alluvial coast at Mombasa 
and Banana to those of the snow-clad heights 
of Ruwenzori. 

Fifth: It embraces beauty of scenery of 
the most glorious and unrivaled character. 

Sixth: It carries an insight into the com- 
mercial methods and the industrial possibilities 
of the country, into the rubber and ivory 
trade, into the riches of the great equatorial 
forest, and of the vast upland savannahs. 

The straits of Bab-El-Mandeb will be 
passed, and the ship will go down to far-famed 
and long-infamous Zanzibar. Here it was 
that Stanley started on two of his great expedi- 
tions and came out from his third. Here 
Emin Pasha fell out of a window when too 
full of champagne at Major Wissmann’s 
banquet, and nearly broke his neck. Here 
the slave trade reigned for a thousand years, 
and gave up the ghost to the tune of a British 
bombardment. Zanzibar is an island, with 
British Mombasa and German _ Bar-es- 
Salaam on the opposite coast. The British 
Railway begins at Mombasa. 

The physical features along the British 
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Railway embrace about a hundred and fifty 
miles of the eastern coastal plain, a similar 
extent of the escarpment of the eastern 
Ranges, about a hundred miles across the 
great rift valley, one hundred and seventy-five 
across Victoria Nyanza, at an altitude of over 
three thousand feet, and a mean temperature 
of 71 degrees Fahr., with an annual rainfall of 
47 inches, a broken and rugged stretch of two 
hundred miles across the very backbone of 
the continent, from Victoria to Lake Albert, 
then a rough climb of about seventy miles to 
the headwaters of the Aruwimi on the Congo 
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miles, but one will have traversed all of three 
thousand before the journey is over. 

The highest point along this route will be 
Mount Ruwenzori, about twenty-thousand 
feet above the sea. From the eastern edge 
of the escarpment to the beginning of the 
Aruwimi plains is the width of the great 
mountain system of Central Africa, analogous 
to the Rockies in America, about seven hundred 
miles wide. This series of ranges is really a 
part of an immense world ridge which extends 
from extreme northeastern Europe to the 
Cape, including the Ural and Caucasus, the 
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A TRIP THROUGH AFRICA 


A map showing the route that will yield the best adventure and the greatest opportunities for scientific study 


side of the great mountain system, and some 
four hundred miles farther along that river 
to the junction with the Congo. The voyage 
of a thousand miles down the river takes one 
to Stanley Pool, where the Chrystal Mountains 
interpose their barrier, and one must take 
train through the mountains for two hundred 
and fifty miles to Mtadi, where the ocean 
steamers await the passenger, one hundred and 
twenty miles above the mouth of the river. 
These distances are practically straight 
lines, and allowance must be made for the 
many turns of trail, river, and rail. The whole 
distance is about two thousand six hundred 


mountains of Asia Minor, the famous Ararat, 
Lebanon, and Sinai among them, the ranges 
in Abyssinia, and continuing southward until 
the prolongation of the western chain is met 
at the Cape. Similarly, the Chrystal system 
is a continuation of the great ridge beginning 
in Sweden and Norway and passing along the 
Alps and Apennines, reappearing in the Atlas 
ranges, in the Kong mountains, and so finally 
reaching the Cape and forming a sort of 
gigantic “V” on the surface of the earth, the 
point at Cape Town, the wings extending to 
the extremes of northern Europe. 

The great section from the upper Aruwimi 














to Stanley Pool, about fifteen hundred miles, 
constitutes the vast Central African plateau 
and plain. Then the Chrystal system of 
mountains is about three hundred miles wide, 
while the western coastal plain is not more 
than one hundred in breadth. 


A GREAT FOREST AND ITS LIFE 


The great equatorial forest, which extends 
practically across Africa along the line of the 
Equator, contains a solid forest which would 
completely cover all California. This immense 
primeval woods offers to the naturalist a world 
of research. There the trees — acacias, 
mahogany, teak, scores of varieties of palms, 
mimosas, cotton-wood, bays, ferns of all sorts 
and sizes up to the tremendous tree-fern, 
climbers, rubber vines, convolvuli of mighty 
size choking to death the forest monarchs 
about which they twine themselves in deadly 
embrace —rattans, canes, mosses, swampy 
glades full of lilies and orchids; there are the 
insects, ants, mosquitoes, Tsetse and other 
flies, the butterflies in armies, the humming- 
birds chasing the myriad denizens of the woods 
— the giant Goliath beetle, the strange insects 
which so much resemble a stick or a piece of 
wood that they are often taken for them; the 
hibernating fish, which lives for months stuck 
in a coat of mud in the dry bed of a stream; 
the birds — guinea, toucan, gros-beak, quail, 
heron, flamingo, crane, ibis — it would require 
a natural history to name them all. This 
forest shelters the gorilla and the chim- 
panzee, highest of beasts in the scale of life, 
and the pygmies, the lowest of men. Its 
fauna embraces the largest and the tallest of 
beasts — the African elephant and the giraffe; 
the sweetest of song-birds, the nightingale, 
whose winter home is there; the best of 
feathered talkers, the red-tailed gray parrot; 
one of the most venomous of serpents, the 
two-horned viper; the largest of land-snakes, 
the python. 

There is a curious eccentricity about the 
fauna along this route, which constitutes one 
of the zoological problems of the world. The 
gorilla occurs only in the Western part of this 
zone, near the Atlantic, and has not yet been 
reported south of the Congo. The giraffe 
appears to be wanting west of the Lualaba, 
if not of the whole Lunar chain. The rhi- 


noceros is essentially an East and South African 
beast. 
of Lualaba. 


The zebra is said not to occur west 
The ostrich finds its limit 
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outside the Congo basin. There appears to 
be, or to have been a determining line of 
demarcation in Central Africa, restricting 
certain animals to certain regions. 

The explanation which best satisfies the 
writer, in the present state of our knowledge 
on the subject, is based on the influence of 
the former inland sea which must at one time 
have covered the present Congo basin, and 
continued far into the Soudan, probably even 
into the present Sahara. This inland water 
separated East and West Africa, and encour- 
aged the development of a fauna in each part 
of the continent distinct from that prevailing 
in the other. After the elevation and dessi- 
cation of the central basin, there began a 
commingling of these animals, which is a slow 
process, and is evidently still in progress. I 
am not entirely satisfied with this hypothesis, 
and a visitor may enjoy studying the phenom- 
ena and their causes. Why the gorilla should 
be confined to West Africa and the chimpanzee 
distributed across the continent is a problem 
for the most ambitious zoologist. Indeed 
so paradoxical is this that I wish to be sure of 
the facts. Still, there are similar cases in all 
the continents. The fondness of the grizzly 
for the Rockies, for example, is such a case. 

This route is one full of the associations of 
much that has been dramatic in modern history. 
It was from Zanzibar that most of the great 
exploring expeditions set out. Thence went 
the missionaries who discovered Kilimanjaro. 
From there went Burton and Speke on their 
way to find Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. 
Stanley and Cameron started across the con- 
tinent from Zanzibar, and the body of David 
Livingstone was carried thither by his faithful 
black servants after the heroic explorer had 
died on the banks of Bangweolo. One may 
career at forty miles an hour over country 
along which Mackay and Hannington toiled 
so painfully twenty years ago, and where the 
latter fell a victim to the cruelty of the savage 
king of Uganda. 

Then there is the route from Victoria 
Nyanza to Lake Albert, made famous by 
Stanley’s Emin Pasha relief expedition. 
There is the land where Sir Samuel Baker 
reached his last and farthest point. ‘There 
is the long journey down the river which 
Stanley made through so many weary months 
now condensed into a week’s steaming on com- 
modious steamers. ‘There is the railroad 
through the passes over which the explorer 
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painfully dragged his boats, and an ice-factory 
where he once found the heat so unendurable. 


BIG GAME AND A NEEDED REFORM 


The desirable side trips on this long journey, 


are mainly these: one for elephant shooting 


at the base of Mt. Kilimanjaro off the Mom- 
basa Railway; one for antelopes and other 
game of the plains about the headwaters of the 
Athi River in Kikuyu; for lions near Tan- 
ganyika, where they have become a pest, 
especially near the mouth of the Lukuga on 
the West shore; for the okapi, the valley of 
the Semliki between lakes Albert and Edward 
which can be made on the return from Tan- 
ganyika; for the chimpanzee, the forests of 
the Aruwimi and also the banks of the Congo 
all the way down, and the plains of Manuema. 
The pygmies will be found, as indicated 
on the map, in the Ituri valley, on the Aruwimi 
trip. They will also be found in the same 
region as the gorilla, in the Congo-Ogowe 
watershed in French West Africa. 

There is one reform needed in Africa — 
‘ the acceleration of the movement to preserve 
the game. While much has been done on 
paper to this end, really the slaughter goes on 
at a fearful pace, notwithstanding all the 
regulations, and all the efforts of the local 
governments. There is really only one 
effective method — that of preserves rigidly 
policed, and jn which no shooting is allowed 
at any time. Indeed it would be well to pro- 
hibit all firearms in the territory. Such 
preserves should have natural boundaries 
wherever possible, preferably rivers, lakes, or 
a railroad so that the policing may be the more 
readily effected, and the undesirables kept out. 
The way in which the once glorious fauna of 
South Africa has been utterly destroyed is a 
lesson which ought to be taken to heart. 

Time may solve the difficult problem of 
slavery, which still flourishes along the entire 
route mapped out. This problem has been 
the despair of statesmen and philanthropists 
ever since the opening up of the continent. 
While the export trade may be said to have 
practically ceased, the owning of slaves by 
Africans themselves continues and there are 
at least a million slaves on the very line of 
march suggested. How to free them in a way 
best for them is a task full of difficulties, but 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

The cost of this trip may be made whatever 
any one may wish to spend, but five white men, 


with a hundred porters for the overland por- 
tions, could make the trip comfortably on ten 
thousand dollars, while fifteen thousand would 
afford an abundant margin. 


A DANGEROUS ADVENTURE WITH ELEPHANTS 


The prospective tourist may be interested in 
an experience that fell to my lot when I was 
looking for birds and was found by beasts. 
Once I went from the steamer, which had 
tied up for the night on the banks of the Kasai 
in the afternoon, to shoot some guinea-fowls 
which had flown up when we approached. I 
took nothing but a shot-gun and some car- 
tridges with a number four shot. I did not 
expect to go more than a few hundred yards. 
The birds flew up again out of range, and I 
followed to the edge of some woods, and 
entered them. 

All of a sudden a trumpeting began on my 
right, and an answering sound came from the 
left. I was getting out in the direction whence 
I had come, when a roar to the rear announced 
that the beasts had turned my flank. Presently 
they saw me, and came right on. Elephants 
rarely attack a man unprovoked, but these 
fellows near the river had evidently been shot 
at by men on passing steamers, and one could 
detect mischief in their mien. They were 
on three sides of me, and in front lay the 
trackless forest leading away from the river, 
while night was near. Between me and the 
elephants was a swampy morass, full of 
sedges and tall grass, with water underneath. 

I lost no time in making for this refuge, 
for elephants do not like soft ground. I got 
well into the morass, with the water up to 
my waist. The great brutes followed to the 
very edge, and stood menacingly, trumpeting 
and angry. I did not like the idea of staying 
there all night, while I feared that my com- 
rades on the boat would think it too late to 
try to come to the rescue until they knew I 
was really in danger. I did not wish to 
madden the elephants by firing the shot-gun, 
though I would have done so as a last resort. 

A happy thought struck me. It was in the 
dry season, and the grass was dead at the 
top, and falling in brown masses on top of the 
hummocks. My safety-box of matches was 
out in a trice, I tore some grass clear around 
me, and set a fire on the lee side. It flamed 
up in a moment, and I retreated as it went on, 
fanned by the evening breeze. Soon a tre- 
mendous smoke and tongues of flame shot up, 
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when the whole expanse of the grassy dell 
caught, and the fire ran over the top of the 
morass like a living thing. ‘Then the elephants 
gave a farewell roar of disgust, and quitted 
the scene, waiting not on the order of their 
going. I came out muddy, black, and 
begrimed, but determined not to trust to a 
shot-gun again. 

But I did the very same thing again, not- 
withstanding. I went along a grassy hill- 
side in search of quail which I heard calling 
in the late afternoon, and saw some dark forms 
which I took for ant-nests, on my right. 
Thinking to stalk the quail behind these, I 
slipped up slowly in that direction, to find 
a herd of more than a score of buffaloes 
feeding. 

Now the West African buffalo is the meanest 
of all the African beasts. They no sooner 
saw me than they charged. To shoot would 
have been more than madness, and I made 
for a small acacia near by, and barked my 
shins heroically as I climbed for a fork above 
the reach of horns. The buffaloes regarded 
this manoeuvre with some surprise, as they had 
not seen monkeys dressed that way before, 
and began to circle about the tree, stamping 
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the ground and uttering deep, angry, roars. 
I thought to frighten them away by firing from 
my perch, and peppered one of them at a 
distance of forty yards. This infuriated the 
herd, and they began a sort of war-dance 
around the tree, circling about it, and pawing 
the ground furiously. Then I tested one of 
those glib recommendations in which the books 
abound, to the effect that by cutting a shot- 
cartridge between the wads for the powder, 
one might convert the shot into a solid ball. 
I did so and aimed at the grandfather of the 
herd. I hit him squarely in the head, and he 
staggered, recovered himself and charged 
that tree with such fury that I had little more 
chance than an apple in a gale. But I held 
tight and so, thank heaven, did the roots of 
the acacia. 

I fired at the old villain at close range this 
time, and peppered one eye — the result being 
that he retreated to the rest of the herd, and 
then began circling the tree like mad — one 
eye blinded, with the rest following him, and 
even the calves bleating in a chorus of fury. 
They kept me up that tree until sun-down, 
and I never before made such time getting 
down a hill as I did that evening. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


THE STRENUOUS AND ADVENTUROUS CAREER OF GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, “A SOLDIER 
OF THE NEW ARMY,” WHO RETURNS TO A DEPARTMENTAL COMMANDIN THE UNITED STATES 


BY 
ROBERT HAMMOND MURRAY 


OST of the officers who led our forces 

M in the Civil War are dead. They 

were of the old army. A few sur- 

vived our war with Spain, but most of them 

are either dead or are retired. Our present 

army is a new army, with new leaders, new 
problems, and new aims. 

General Leonard Wood was a surgeon of 
the old army. He put himself in the way of 
becoming a soldier in the new army, when he 
organized the Rough Riders in ’98 and took 
them to Cuba, with Theodore Roosevelt for 
his _lieutenant-colonel. Friendship with 
those high in office may be profitable but it 
is also often unfortunate. General Wood 


was fortunate in that he came in contact 
with a man who liked him, and was willing 
and able to raise him to high rank. He was 
unfortunate in that such a succession of pro- 
motions could be made only by jumping 
him over the heads of officers whose seniority 
and service gave them cause for jealousy. 
This made difficult a calm judgment on his 
merits or ability by his associates in the army. 
The newspaper discussion of the subject made 
still more difficult just consideration of his rapid 
rise as colonel of volunteers, brigadier-general 
of volunteers, major-general of volunteers, 
brigadier in the regular establishment and 
finally major-general. 
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This is preliminary to an explanation of 
General Wood’s work in the Philippines, 
where he arrived in July, 1903, and where 
he worked till his departure last February to 
assume command of the Department of the 
East with headquarters on Governor’s Island, 
New York. At the beginning he knew that 
he would have the hardest job in the islands, 
the Department of Mindanao, which meant 
the setting-up of civil government there. Until 
then the army had held Mindanao for its own. 
There had been no pretense of establishing 
civil government. This Moro province com- 
prises the island of Mindanao and the islands 
adjacent to it to the extreme southern limit of 
the archipelago. There were such chaos, 
lawlessness, and disorder as only those who 
have personal knowledge of how the Spanish 
left these islands can easily imagine. In 
comparison, many of the tasks of the army and 
of the civil authorities were elementary. 


THE HARD TASK IN MINDANAO 


The situation demanded an administrator 
as well as a soldier. General Wood in Cuba 
had been both administrator and soldier. 

In the Moro province there were more than 
twenty different tribes, united in nothing 
except their virulent hostility to the whites. 
They held many grades and shades of religious 
belief and disbelief, from Mohammedanism 
to paganism, with a few Christians and 
Chinese Confucians in the towns. Spain never 
maintained more than a shallow pretense of 
authority over this section of her domain. 
Her policy had been one of neglect. The 
petty chiefs were jealous of one another and 
hostile to white men. Perplexing and _ intri- 
cate tribal and religious questions, the like 
of which we had never been called upon to 
adjudicate in our governmental activities, 
had to be settled. They included slavery and 
polygamy. It was a country into which we 
had been able to penetrate only by force, as 
Pershing, Davis, Baldwin, and Sumner did, 
with strong bodies of troops. They had to 
fight their way in and to fight their way out. 
Everywhere they went they met and left 
resentment and sullenness. These chiefs had 


to be taught that they now had no supine and 
nerveless Spaniard to deal with, but the 
soldiers of a nation that required their sub- 
mission and coéperation as a necessary means 
to a laudable end. But, till General Wood 
came, the American commanders, doing their 
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best, had not been able to exact even a nominal 
submission from the Moros. They were 
loyal as long as they were watched and they 
could be watched only as long as it took them 
to leap from the trail into the jungle. The 
delay in the establishment of civil government 
was explained on the score that conditions 
were not ripe. The simple truth seemed to 
be that they were waiting for the right man. 


To “save our face’? — a supremely important 
consideration when dealing with the Oriental 
—required that civil government, once 


inaugurated, should be maintained successfully. 
A STUDENT AS WELL AS A SOLDIER 


On his journey to Manila, General Wood 
spent weeks in India, Ceylon, Java, the Straits 
Settlements, and other colonies. He was 
studying colonial administration. He talked 
with British and Dutch officials, inspected 
their colonies, investigated their systems, went 
among the natives and questioned them. He 
collected case after case of statistics and books 
on colonial government. A visitor sitting 
with him one day in his library in Manila 
glanced at the book-shelves that covered 
three walls of the room. Most of the volumes 
were on military and colonial subjects. 

“T ’ve gathered those together since I came 
out here,’’ remarked the General. 

“Tt is a fine collection. When do you 
expect to find time to read them?” 

“Read them?” replied Wood, “I ’ve already 
read every line in every one of them. They ’ve 
helped me a lot.” 

When he reached Manila he reported to 
Governor Taft and was immediately appointed 
military commander and civil governor of the 
Moro province. The Moro government is 
different frem any other provincial govern- 
ment in the Islands. It has legislative powers 
of its own, a legislative council, and district 
governments. By his dual powers — civil 
and military — General Wood had _ almost 
unlimited authority. He was not the power 
behind the throne. He was the throne itself, 
the Great White Sultan, and every other 
sultan, rajah, maharajah, and datu ruler in 
the province were his subjects. They began 
to realize this dimly before he had_ been 
established in his capital a month. When he 
took up this task, the government of the 
province was a plan on paper. He had to 
make it a province in fact. 

He remained in Manila a week. With 
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Governor Taft he went into the civil aspects 
of the situation; with General Davis, the 
division commander who had preceded him, 
he discussed the military problems. When 
he assumed command in August he was 
familiar with the conditions. But he knew 
that second-hand knowledge was of limited 
value in enabling him to deal wisely with the 
details of slavery, polygamy, and conflicting 
racial and tribal customs. 


ATTACKING THE PROBLEM IN THE JUNGLE 


“Gentlemen, be ready to leave here 
to-morrow early,’ was the order he gave his 
staff. ‘We have got to learn this country and 
the people from personal acquaintance and 
observation.”” Upon reaching Zamboanga he 
plunged into the wilds the next day, without 
resting or unpacking more than his horse 
equipment, and disappeared for a month. 
He and his staff were continually on the go 
over mountains and through jungles, on horse- 
back and, when the country was broken, on 
foot, across rivers and inland lakes in native 
canoes, and emerging occasionally on the sea- 
shore to ferry from one island to another. 
The Moros came to see him. They were 
shrewd enough to surmise that if they did n’t 
go to him he would go to them. Curiosity, 
a concealed cunning, and hope of profit moved 
most of them. Each was anxious to impress 
upon General Wood that it was with him, and 
not with any of the others, that it would be 
worth while to treat. He showed no favoritism. 
He treated with all and dealt fairly with all. 
He impressed upon them that it would be to 
their advantage to be open in their dealings 
with the representatives of the United States. 
But they had been so tricked for centuries by 
the Spaniards that they were not quite willing 
to accept this doctrine. This was unfortunate 
for them and troublesome for General Wood, 
for later on he had to kill many of them. 
There was no alternative. 

“The Lord only knows how he did it, but he 
satisfied them,” says an officer who was with 
him. In one town he was the Great White 
Sultan receiving his subjects in state, and in 
another a judge dispensing justice. In the 
one capacity he conferred with the Moros, 
listened to their views, told them his own 
views with candor, explained what the Govern- 
ment expected of them and what they might 
rely upon getting from the Government in 
return. As judge he weighed the evidence 
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of disputing chiefs, handed down decisions, 
patched up blood feuds that had endured for 
generations, forced everybody to shake 
hands, and dismissed them with the injunction 
to behave themselves. On this first tour 
General Wood met every native chief of 
importance, inspected all the military posts 
and stations, laid the foundation for his plan 
of government, and spared a few days for a 
flying trip to Borneo to pay his respects to 
the governor. Conditions in Borneo were 
very like those in Mindanao. 


THE RAJAH WITH A BOIL 


In Jolo there was a mess. The puffed-up 
Sultan, with whom General Bates in 1899 
had made a treaty by which the Sultan engaged 
to keep order, was away in Singapore, having 
a “time.” His brother, Rajah Mudah, was 
acting as regent. The sub-chiefs and datus 
were in a great row. The Moros in Jolo 
were murdering and robbing, all over the 
island. General Wood sent an expedition to 
find out what was the matter. It was not a 
punitive expedition, but rather one meant to 
let the natives see the stalwart soldiers of the 
United States and understand the futility of 
resisting them. Mudah was sulky. The 
General sent him a polite invitation to visit 
him in camp near Maibun, the Rajah’s town. 
Mudah returned word that he wasill. Another 
invitation failed to budge him. General Wood 
ordered Colonel Scott, who is now commandant 
at West Point, to pay a call upon the sick 
Rajah, and to take along a company of 
infantry. Colonel Scott and Captain Howland 
found the Rajah lounging among his pillows. 
He greeted them in the languid accents of 
the sick. Solicitous inquiries about the nature 
of his malady were made. The Rajah had 
a boil. Colonel Scott was deeply sympathetic. 
Would the Rajah object to showing his boil ? 
Perhaps the visitors might be able to suggest 
aremedy. The Rajah did not show his boil. 
Captain Howland put his company into line. 
The Rajah sat up with a jerk, and Moros 
came running from all directions to see what 
was happening. Colonel Scott very quietly 
explained that the soldiers had been sent as a 
guard of honor to escort the Rajah to the 
General. If the Rajah was quite sure that 
he was feeling sufficiently strong to travel 
they would go. 

Peering through half shut eyes, the Rajah 
pondered fora moment. Then he announced 
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that he felt greatly improved, and that undoubt- 
edly his condition would be immensely helped 
by a ride in the air. 

General Wood greeted him cordially and 
ceremoniously. He personally conducted him 
around the camp, pointing out what fine, big 
men our soldiers were, and especially directing 
his attention to the machine guns. Would 
the Rajah like to see the guns in operation? 

After the guns had mowed down a few trees 
the Rajah’s face assumed a thoughtful expres- 
sion. He became enthusiastically friendly. 

But that did not prevent the Sultan from 
being disciplined by Wood for neglecting 
to carry out the provisions of the Bates treaty. 
He had promised to see that his dominion 
was governed properly in consideration of 
an allowance of five thousand pesos yearly. 
General Wood told him that no more remit- 
tances from the insular treasury would be 
sent to him if he did not preserve order. 
There was in turn, then, a raging, a haughty, 
a threatening, and an humble and a pleading 
Sultan, for sultans must live. But the General 
was adamant. The Sultan lost his job as 
high constable of Jolo, with the emoluments, 
and later the treaty was abrogated. 


SETTLING INTER-TRIBAL FEUDS 


As civil governor he was no less energetic. 
The legislative council, consisting of himself, 
the provincial secretary, the superintendent 
of schools, the provincial treasurer, and the 
attorney-general, enacted laws. He approved 
them as civil governor and enforced them as 
commanding general. He met the Moros 
half way by incorporating into his government 
such fragments of the old tribal customs as he 
could. The titles of the chiefs by whom 
they had been ruled for centuries were heredi- 
tary. It seemed an impossibility to organize 
a government that would place these chieftains 
under subjection and bring them to assent to 
the arrangement without warring over it 
beforehand. This is the way he did it: 

When he had divided the province into 
districts, dominated by district governors, he 
re-divided the districts into tribal wards. 
In the wards the datus were chosen headmen. 
Their sub-chiefs were made deputy headmen. 
Thus he gave them all a share in the govern- 
ment. None of his legitimate powers were 
taken from the datu. He was, in fact, made 


more powerful than before, for his authority 
was upheld by the central government. 


All 
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he had to do was to rule his ward according 
to law. The panditas, or priests, were 
appointed tribal ward-justices to decide petty 
disputes, subject to review by the district 
governors. So far as possible, the customs of 
the people were respected, and their rulers, 
whom they knew and to whom they were used, 
were left in authority. The priests, who 
had always administered justice, did so still. 
Disputes in which Moros were involved with 
Filipinos, Chinese, and other nationalities 
were tried by the district governors. 

On slavery and slave dealing he put down 
his foot hard. That brought trouble with the 
great Datu Ali, who betook himself and his 
forces to a fort, and defied the Government 
to make them release their slaves and to 
abandon other objectional practices. General 
Wood led the expedition that drove Ali out 
of the fort into retreat. He kept after him 
until Ali was slain and his people surrendered 
their guns. The Taraccas of Lake Lanao, 
fanatical and hitherto unconquered, rose up. 
In this campaign, which terminated in a 
terrible battle in a crater, and which broke the 
power of the Taraccas forever, General Wood 
again led. He went afoot through swamps and 
over mountains with the soldiers, faring no 
better than they. 

Once in Jolo the camp was on the seashore. 
The General’s boat, with electric lights, baths, 
mosquito bars, good food and a comfortable 
bed in a cool, roomy cabin, was anchored a 
hundred yards from the surf. But he slept 
with his men on the sand, rolled up in a 
blanket. Iam going to quote here, as literally 
as I can recall, an officer just returned from 
the Philippines. 


A COMPANION’S ESTIMATE 


“‘When Wood first came out in 1903, the 
army in the Philippines did n’t know him. 
There were plenty of officers who reviled him 
as a favorite of the White House, and ‘cussed 
him out’ for it. The worst were the old 
fellows whom he had jumped, and the young- 
sters took their cue from them. He was a 
doctor, he wasn’t a soldier, they said. But 
that didn’t last long after Wood started in 
down in Mindanao. Pretty soon that part of 
the army began to realize that he was a hustler; 
that he knew a good deal about the soldier’s 
game, that he did things and did them right; 
that, when he sent troops into the field, he 
went along with them; that, when they had 
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to eat hardtack and bacon, he did it too; 
that, when there were swamps to plod through, 
he was right along with them; that, when 
reveillé sounded before daybreak, he was 
usually up and dressed before us; that, when 
a man was down and out, and he happened to 
be near, he ’d get off his horse and see what 
the matter was, and fix the fellow up, if he 
could; that he had a pleasant word for all 
hands, from:the colonel down to the teamster 
or packer; that when he gave an order it was 
a sensible one, and that he did n’t change it 
after it went out; and that he remembered 
a man who did a good piece of work, and 
showed his appreciation at every chance. 

“Well, the youngsters began to swear by 
Wood, and the old chaps followed, so that 
from ‘cussing him out’ they began to respect 
him and then to admire and love him. That ’s 
the word —love. It’s the easiest thing in 
the world to pick a fight out there now by saying 
something against Wood. It is always the 
same when men come in coniact with him. 
I don’t honestly believe there is a man in the 
department now who wouldn’t go to hell and 
back for Leonard Wood. He draws men to 
him, they feel that he is a big man. Take 
the older officers, the chaps who were soldier- 
ing when he was a ‘kid.’ They all feel that, 
while they know their business, he knows it a 
lot better than they do, and that he knows it 
by instinct, backed up by learning.” 


PROMOTION BY SELECTION 


Now it is this sort of service —in the 
Philippines — that has made what I call the 
new army. It is well enough in the usual 
run of smooth events for all promotions to 
be made by seniority. But, when it comes 
to dealing with Moros, it is the mettle of the 
man rather than his age that counts. 

It is in keeping with the spirit of the new 
army that General Wood should believe in 
the principle of promotion by selection as the 
best system to bring the best men to the top. 
The mistakes due to favoritism are fully dis- 
counted by general increased efficiency all 
along the line. The fittest survive, as they 
do in business and industrial organizations. 
A young officer, who was quickly promoted 
on General Wood’s recommendation, told 
me what the General said to him. 

“You’ve been a captain only fifteen or 
twenty minutes and you’re mighty young to 
be a major; but you ’ve earned your promotion. 
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Try to bear it modestly. There are lots of 
young men in the army who are as good as 
you, and better, perhaps, but, unfortunately 
for them, I don’t know them. Ido know you. 
If you had n’t earned it, you would n’t get it. 

“As you know, I believe in promotion by 
selection. You’re an example. Take a class 
of a hundred young men who are graduated 
in law or medicine. Ten of them, perhaps, 
will be extraordinarily successful, ten will 
make a great success, ten others will be fairly 
successful, and so on down the line until you 
come to the fellows who are just getting on. 
Why should young men in the army be 
different? Men are alike, and the young men 
in the army resemble the rest in their quality 
and the degrees of their attainments. Why 
should the best and most capable be held down 
to the level of those who just get on, who 
merely do enough to hold their commissions 
by a system of promotion by seniority? It 
robs the army of incentive. Competition 
spurs on men, in or out of the army.” 

Sickness compelled General Wood to return 
to the United States for surgical treatment 
in 1905. He left Mindanao the best Governed 
province in the Philippines. The Moros 
were pacified and docile for the first time in 
their history. The civil branch of the Govern- 
ment was as efficient as the military. In 
time, after his return, General Bliss, who had 
been Wood’s right hand man in Cuba, took 
over the Moros, and General Wood was in 
full command of the Philippine Division. 


A COMMANDER OF THE PHILIPPINES 


With the broadening scope of his duties, 
army officers say that almost immediately 
throughout the archipelago there was a change 
in the spirit shown at garrisons, posts, and 
stations. He devised a new system of garrison 
and field training, dividing the year into two 
parts, the rainy season for garrison work and 
the dry season for field duty. He instituted 
the division military and athletic meet. This 
placed a premium upon competition and 
individual and concerted effort by officers 
and men. First, each department had a 
meet, the winners being detailed for the final 
tests, one against the other, at the division 
meet. In each regiment the colonel was 
compelled to send his best company or troop. 
Each department commander sent his best 
battery, pack train or wagon train. Assembled 
at the Pasay camp they buckled to it in 
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strenuous, whole-souled fashion to exhibit the 
results of their training under the system which 
General Wood introduced. The results were 
marvelous. 


VIGOROUS PERSONAL HABITS 


General Wood’s methods are not specta- 
cular and they may be considered common- 
place. He does at once whatever comes to 
his hand. In Manila he lived in the Military 
Plaza in the Calle Real, surrounded by his 
staff officers. It was the light in his office 
that always burned later than the rest. Out 
of bed before sun-up, after a gallop, a sea 
bath and breakfast, he was at division head- 
quarters in old Fort Santiago by the time most 
Manilans were taking their coffee. Until 
mid-forenoon he took up special matters and 
listened to callers. The division adjutant- 
general came at eleven o’clock with his armful 
of papers. The General has Mr. Taft’s 
genius —for it is a genius—of absorbing 
the contents and purport of a document while 
seeming merely to skim through it. He 
grasps a point immediately, and a question 
or two suffices to bore into the vitals of a 
report or an official project. Luncheon was 
followed by a long afternoon at his desk, then 
another ride, a set at tennis, a bout with gloves 
or foils, dinner, and, in the evening, unless 
he entertained or dined out, more work. 

He will set officers at important jobs, some- 
times requiring days of investigation, listen 
to a verbal report requiring maybe a half hour 
in the telling, put questions that are certain 
to bear upon the details that have been over- 
looked, if there are any, and finally put the 
subject aside with an “all right” and a nod. 
That ends the chapter, if the General is 
satisfied. If he is not, it is not unlikely that 
the sunrise of to-morrow will see him off by 
boat, horse, or train to do a little investigating 
himself. In the Islands, whenever a situation 
arose which he thought required the personal 
attention upon which he sets so much store, 
he would go to it, instead of depending upon 
the telegraph, or calling in officers to tell him 
about it. His desk might be stacked with 


papers and a dozen engagements for the day 
listed. But he would drop everything, order 
up steam on his boat, tell his aide to get ready, 
have telephone messages sent to the persons 
whom he had engaged to meet, and in an hour 
be sailing out of the harbor, to be gone for a 
day, perhaps a week or longer. 
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During a cholera scare a civil official in 
Manila went to him to discuss the codperation 
of the military with the civil government in 
quarantine regulations. He came out in 
fifteen minutes with a wondering expression 
on his face. “I’ve been talking with Wood,” 
he said. “I started in to explain a system of 
quarantine that I’ve been studying for two 
years. I thought I had it down pat, too. 
In ten minutes I realized from his questions 
that he knew more about it than I had learned 
in two years, or probably will in two years 
more.” 

The carnival at Manila last spring attracted 
thousands of visitors from distant parts of the 
Orient. General Wood and the army made 
it the success that it was. ‘The army pageants 
and the army athletes and competitions were 
more than half the show. A plan was made 
to use the carnival as an opportunity to show 
the regard in which General Wood was held 
in the Philippines as a soldier and a man. 
But he spoiled this programme by sailing 
away a week before the carnival opened. But 
he could not escape the round of complimentary 
and ceremonious entertainments extended by 
the clubs and societies and the military, 
governmental, civilian, and business circles 
of Manila. Even the Filipinos banqueted 
him, and they have had no especial love for 
the army or its commanders. He was the 
first commanding general of the division 
whom they had so singled out for approval. 
It is no easy or customary thing for one man 
in official life in Manila to win the good will 
of military and civilians, of business men 
and Filipinos. Mr. Taft did it. So did 
General Wood, and so did Governor-General 
Smith. 

In the Philippines they bracket Wood with 
Kitchener, and vow that had Wood done 
in an English colony what he did in the 
Philippines he would be praised and rewarded 
as Kitchener was. An English colonial official 
whom I met volunteered this comparison, and 
he added that in England Wood would have 
gone farther than Kitchener. “He has 
Kitchener’s soldierly qualities and genius for 
administration, but he also has tact and 
statesmanship.”’ 

General Wood probably will go back to the 
Philippines at some time, after his depart- 
mental service in New York. Surely, if he 
has his way and keeps his present mood, he 
will. 





























AN IDYL IN OKLAHOMA WHEAT 











SEVEN AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS 
FROM THE FARMS 


OUR HARVEST 


AND ITS WORLD-WIDE 


MEANING—THE KIND OF MAN THE 


FARMER OF TO-DAY IS—WHAT THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT IS DOING 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


the American farmer is 
gathering the year’s crop into his 
capacious barn and lying awake at 
night wondering what he will do with the 
moncy, lct us figure out what a year’s farming 


OW, while 


means to the United States. The official 
returns for 1907 will answer for our purpose. 
The American farmer’s corn field measures 
a trifle short cf 100 million acres — an area 
greater than that of Norway or Japan and 
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A FIELD OF RIPENING GRAIN IN THE AMERICAN NORTHWEST 














Stereograph, copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


A 33-HORSE COMBINED HARVESTER IN WASHINGTO) 
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A THRESHING SCENE NEAR ENDICOTT, WASH. 


nearly equal to that of Germany or France. 
If the British Isles had planted so much, it 
would have been necessary to plow up even 
the streets of London. The American wheat 
field occupics more space on the map than 
Portugal and Liberia combined. The South’s 
cotton field would spread over one of the 
Central American republics like a white blanket 
with a generous margin to tuck under — and 


so would the oat field. Our alfalfa and hay 
fields were larger than Saxony or Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and our potato-patch was bigger than 
Porto Rico. 

Beside such fields as these, the farms of the 
rest of the world look like the little experimental 
plots that our children play with at the agricul- 
tural schools. And yet the great ranches of 
the West have not come into consideration at 

















HARVESTING THE OAT CROP OF WISCONSIN 
The American farmer’s oat field is as large as Honduras ‘ 
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A SHIP LOADING WITH WHEAT AT ONE OF THE 
LARGEST GRAIN ELEVATORS IN THE WORLD, 
SUPERIOR, WIS 


all. There is one in Texas, for instance, that 
is twice as large as the state of Rhode Island. 
It is fifty miles from the front porch to the front 
gate, and a railroad runs through it for more 
than a hundred miles. And the ranch belongs 
toa woman. There is another ranch in Cali- 
fornia so large that it can spare 38,000 acres for 
an artificial lake. One field of alfalfa, a 











A “HEADER” IN OPERATION 


The horses are hitched to the rear of the machine, which delivers the 


heads of wheat into the wagon alongside 


thousand acres of waving green, yields 5,000 
tons of hay a year. The wheat on‘this ranch 
is grown on such a scale that only heading- 
machines are practicable for its harvesting. 
It is so far from the kitchen to the outer limits 
of the field that a dining-car drawn by six horses 
is a part of the harvesting equipment. Oh 
yes, this is a farming country. 

It is true that the American farmer grows 
only about one-fifth of the world’s wheat, but 
that is about twice as much as all Europe 
produces. But he grows four of every five 
bales of the world’s cotton and seven of every 
eight ears of corn. The state of Illinois alone 
produces about half as much corn as is grown 
in all the world outside of the United States. 
We raise a long list of other crops — barley 
and beets, potatoes and peaches, hay and hops 
— that would appear large but for the over- 

















CALIFORNIA WHEAT ON ITS WAY TO THE WAREHOUSE 
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IN A WESTERN CORN FIELD 
“The state of Illinois alone produces about half as much corn as is grown in all the world outside of the 
United States” 
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A REPRESENTATIVE SCENE IN A SOUTHERN COTTON FIELD 


The American farmer produces four of every five bales of the world’s cotton 
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whelming proportions of the principal crops. 
Then there are the crops that the farmer grows 
on legs — 339 million hogs and 211 million 
sheep were fattening on the farm last January. 
If the American milk-cows and other cattle 
could be placed one behind another, they 
would extend for a distance of three million 
miles. The line of horses and mules would 
be even longer. All in all, the American farms 
and their equipment are valued at about 
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few more inspiring scenes in the world than the 
United States at the harvest time. With his 
28}-billion capital, the American farmer pro- 
duced last year a crop worth (at the farm) 
74 billions — nearly twenty-five cents on the 
dollar. Suppose that all of the year’s corn had 
been shipped to Europe: it would have required 
4,128 express steamers of 18,000 tons register 
to deliver it. Suppose that the year’s wheat 
had all been sent to save the Far East from 























$28,508,000,000. Just how much money that a great famine: the largest fleet in the world, 
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is nobody knows, nor is it easy to recall anything 
big enough with which to compare it. 

And yet there are tourists who pause on 
Fifteenth and G Streets, in Washington, point 
to the United States Treasury Building, and say: 
“Behold the foundation-stone of the Republic!” 
The money in that building is but a pebble 
in comparison. 

One feels the same sense of helpless and 
hopeless confusion when he goes out to take a 
sweeping view of the harvest — and there are 
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LOADING THE YEAR’S COTTON INTO CARS 


with its 383 vessels of all sizes, would have 
required fifteen round-trips to move it. Take 
tobacco — such a minor crop that most people 
never think of it in connection with farming: 
if last year’s tobacco crop had been made into 
cigars, the supply would have lasted 153,000 
men for fifty years, each man smoking ten 
cigars a day. 

If we look at the farm value of the year’s 
products — which is much below what you 
and I pay for it in the market — we are again 
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BALING HAY ON A CALIFORNIA RANCH 


confronted with figures that are beyond com- would have been only a few gold coins left in 
prehension. If the corn grown in 1907 had __ the United States outside of the pockets of the 
been sold at one time and paid for in gold, there farmer. Either the wheat or the cotton would 


AN ALFALFA FIELD IN CALIFORNIA 
One ranch in this state has a field of 1,000 acres 
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THE POTATO HARVEST ON RECLAIMED LAND IN CALIFORNIA 
“Our potato-patch is bigger than Porto Rico” 
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A FIELD OF AMERICAN TOBACCO 


“If last year’s tobacco crop had been made into cigars; the supply would have lasted 153,000 men for fifty 
years, each man smoking ten cigars a day” 
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have called into the same pockets every ounce 
of gold and of silver that the entire world had 
produced during the previous year. The hay 
crop was worth a hundred million dollars more 
than the combined capital of the national 
banks of the United States. The humble 
potato produced wealth equal to that of the 
gold mines of South Africa, and exceeding that 
of the iron and steel manufactures exported 
from America during the year. Passing over 
the other crops and taking up a few by-products, 
we have figures equally amazing. Everybody 
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“The live stock sold from farms and 
slaughtered on them is worth nearly twice as 
much as the cotton crop.” 

The bigness of American farming is also 
shown by the costliness of a day’s drought, 
as estimated by men skilled in that accomplish- 
ment. At the critical stage of the corn crop, 
every day was worth twenty million bushels; 
wheat, six millions; potatoes, three millions; 
tobacco, seven million pounds; beets, six 
million pounds of sugar. Cotton offered 
thirty million pounds of lint for the favor of a 








knows that the farmer keeps a cow and 
occasionally has milk and butter to sell; 
that he furnishes the Thanksgiving turkey and 
takes with him to town a basket of eggs now 
and then; that he has a fatted calf and a roly- 
poly Berkshire out in the lot. But who would 
believe any such statements as these, if anybody 
except Secretary Wilson had put them down 
in black and white? 

“Dairy products are much more valuable 
than any crop except corn, and are equal to 
one-third of the value of all cereals. 

“The poultry products are worth more than 
the wheat, and perhaps as much as the hay. 





Courtesy of the Szzset Press, Son oaiebiad 
HARVESTING THE PEAR CROP IN CALIFORNIA 
The fru.t-growers have learned the importance of packing fruit in the orchard to avoid frequent handling 


single day of growth during the full term. 
Altogether, during the -crop-growing season, 
every favorable day was worth to the nation 
$50,000,000. 

There is perhaps no other kind of business 
where a man may have so much to show for 
a small investment. The manufacturer who 
takes pride in the dray-loads and car-loads 
of his product, and inflates his lungs at the 
sight of his lithographs in the street-cars and 
on the meadows — has invested a fortune in 
his factory. But you may see the same sort 
of pride of achievement in the Western farmer 
if you will sit beside him in his double carriage 
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HEREFORD CATTLE ON THE WESTERN PLAINS 
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A DAIRY HERD IN IOWA 


eeaneea : 
Dairy products are much more valuable than any crop except corn, and are equal to one-third of the value 
of ail cere2!3” 
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THE COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THESE TWO CROPS DEPENDS UPON WHETHER ONE’S 
TASTE RUNS TO MELONS OR PUMPKIN PIES 


and drive for a mile down the barbed-wire 
lane that divides his walls of rustling corn. 
The wheat farmer of Minnesota, the cotton 
grower of Texas, the cane planter of Louisiana, 
the hay-maker of New York, and the sheep- 
herder of Wyoming all have facts as marvellous 
as those of the Kansas corn-grower, but 
they are not so gifted with the power of 
imaginative description. But the tales that he 
tells are scarcely less wonderful than the facts 
that the statisticians give. I know of a county 
in Kansas which had 236,000 acres in corn 
when I saw it last. To move the crop that 
grew in that county during that year would 
have required 880 trains of twenty-five cars 


each. With a three-mile headway between 
trains, they would have stretched from 
Kansas to San Francisco. And corn was but 
one of a number of products that brought 
fame and dollars to the farmers of that county. 

It is important to remember that all this vast 
wealth of the American farmer has been pro- 
duced by methods that are wasteful and 
unscientific to a degree that arouses the 
indignation of the experts in the Department 
of Agriculture. The farmer has often been 
notoriously careless about the kind of seed that 
he plants, and about the fertility and the prepa- 
ration of the soil into which it falls. His 
implements are frequently as crude as his 
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SHEEP IN A FAT PASTURE 


“The live stock sold from farms and slaughtered on them is worth nearly twice as much as the cotton crop” 
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methods of cultivation, and his harvest has 
been much smaller than it should have been — 
much less than it will be next year, and the 
next. Moreover, Assistant-Secretary Hays 
says that only about half of our available farm 
area is now producing; so there is no need 
for assuming that the crop statistics which 
form the basis of this article are anywhere 
near the high-water mark. Referring again 
to Secretary Wilson’s report, we find such 
possibilities as these well within reach: 

(1) The cotton planter could easily double 
or treble his present crop of two-fifths of a bale 
per acre,and he has an available acreage of more 
than three times that now under cultivation. 

(2) The corn yield per acre can be increased 
by one-half within a quarter of a century, 
and without any pretense that the limit has 
been reached. 

(3) There is no sensible reason why half as 
much again of wheat may not be had from an 
acre within less than a generation of time. 

(4) The same is true of oats, barley, rye 
and buckwheat. 

(5) Potatoes should double their present 
production of less than 100 bushels to the acre. 

(6) Wherever only 600 to 800 pounds of 
tobacco are had from an acre, three-fourths 
of a ton is the prospect. 

(7) With the cannery and the refrigerator- 
car and the refrigerator-ship at hand, the 
future of fruits, berries, and vegetables is too 
large to estimate. 

(8) The same is true of live stock, under 
scientific methods of breeding and testing. 

(9) If a present movement to induce the 
American hens to produce each one dozen 
more of eggs yearly should be carried forward, 
the increased value of the country’s product 
will be about $50,000,000. 

The most surprising fact connected with 
farming is that, in spite of this tremendous 
production, the prices of farm products have 
been rapidly rising. A comparison of the 
average farm price of a number of crops in 
1898 and in 1907 will show the advance that 
a decade has brought about. 

Wheat advanced from 58.2 cents a bushel 
to 87.4 cents; corn from 28.7 to 51.6; cotton 
from 5.7 cents a pound to 10.4 — nearly 
doubling in value within ten years. The rise 
in potatoes was from 41.4 cents a bushel to 
61.7; hay advanced from $6 to $11.68 per ton; 
oats from 25.5 to 44.3 cents per bushel; 
barley from 41.3 to 66.6 cents. 
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Nearly everything that grows on the farm 
increased in selling value at similar ratios. 
A horse that was worth $34.26 in 1898 sold 
for $93.41 in 1907, on an average; for a mule, 
the average price soared from $43.88 to $107.76. 
A pig that brought $4.93 in 1898 brought $6.05 
ten years later. The price received for eggs 
increased from 11.15 cents per dozen in 1899 
up to an average of 18.2 cents in 1907 — but 
the same eggs were selling for nearly twice as 
much in New York City. There was a similar 
advance in the market-price of dressed poultry. 

The cartoonist — who reflects public opinion. 
more frequently than he creates it — must 
change his type, or else leave the farmer out of 
his scheme of things. The chin-whiskered, 
“hayseed” type must disappear; instead of 
the lanky individual with one suspender, the 
comic papers will show a rotund farmer with 
an automobile and dollar-mark designs all over 
his fancy clothes. For the farmers — there 
is no exaggeration about this — are rapidly 
becoming the most prosperous class in the 
nation. And the unsuccessful farmers here 
and there do not detract from the soundness 
of this assertion. 

Ask any man who lived in the cotton-belt 
twenty vears ago, and he will tell you that a 
very large proportion of the farmers were 
“carried” by the merchants from planting- 
time to picking-time. The tenant-farmer 
rented “on the shares,” often promising to give 
the owner one-half of the crop because the 
tenant could not furnish even the mule that 
dragged his plow. Next, he bought on a 
credit the guano with which to fertilize the 
unproductive soil; and the same merchant 
furnished his family with food supplies during 
the spring and summer —all at an advance 
on the cash price that sometimes amounted 
to 40 per cent. And when the farmer’s cotton 
had been picked and ginned and his pitifully 
small share sold, many times the proceeds were 
insufficient to pay the merchants’ bills. And 
this sad state of the tenant was, to a less distress- 
ing degree, the state of his landlord. No such 
condition exists throughout the South to-day; 
the tenant has reached a point where he can 
pay cash rent, if required, and he is no longer 
a peon. 

Take the Middle West. It is well within 
the memory of a younger generation that 
mortgages were plastered over a very large part 
of the farming land — even of the fine farms — 
and lawyers were enriching themselves with 
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foreclosure fees from Eastern capitalists, many 
of whom regarded it as a misfortune that they 
were compelled to take over the farms. Within 
the last few years more than a million of these 
mortgaged farms have shaken off their encum- 
brances, and their owners have often been glad 
to get as much as 2 per cent. interest on deposits 
in the savings-banks. 

And the hour of the full-tide has not yet come. 
With a population increasing rapidly by birth 
and immigration, with a world of hungry 
mouths to be fed in large part by the United 
States, and with better methods of farm 
management, the farmer has no cause to fear 
a collapse in the selling-price of his product. 
The city-dweller’s loud plaint over the increased 
cost of living assures him of this. 

The age of the rural “calamity-howler” is 
past. Nobody now need pity the farmer’s 
hard lot. The mechanic on half-time, the 
clerk on cver-time and under-pay, and even 
the more prosperous “ middle class” are looking 
toward the country with envious eyes. For, 
as Secretary Wilson sums it up, “the farmer 
has a new horizon far back of that of his 
prairie and his mountains, which is more 
promising than the sky-line of the city.” 

You may discover evidences of this back-to- 
the-country determination all about you — 
in the increase in the number of small subur- 
ban homes, in the “want” advertisements 
for small farms, in the conversations of men 
whom you meet at luncheon or in travel. I 
overheard it last on the deck of a Potomac 
steamer, which was drifting down that great 
river at sunset when its waters were ablaze 
with a golden afterglow — an hour for young 
men to see visions and unfold them. A 
Government clerk was telling to another his 
dream of a dazzling future. He was in the 
Treasury Department, with influential friends 
who had found ways to advance him by quick 
promotions, and he felt that he had the world 
by the tail. Adown the future, he saw him- 
self one of the nation’s financiers — and the 
vision looked good, both for himself and the 
nation. 

When the dreamer had finished and passed 
along, two other young men, strangers to each 
other, told of their own dreams. Both were 
from the soil; both had wearied of it and come 
to the city; both had “made good.” ‘The 
first was getting ready to branch out for himself, 
and his opportunity was at hand —a high- 
class grocery business, with a meat and vege- 
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table market attached. One consideration 
made him hesitate, and it was this: Away back 
in the Virginia hills, on a small tributary of 
the Potomac, he had an interest in a farm, the 
profitless farm on which he had been born. 
Looking back at it with an experience in 
handling country products at the market end, 
he saw clearly where he could make just as 
much money without shouldering all the 
responsibilities of a large city establishment. 
He had figured out just what he would do 
with the fruit that now wasted in the orchard; 
with the unproductive acres that would yield 
small fruits; with the vegetables that were 
so marketable in a can; with the dairy products 
that were too abundant for the local market. 

“But what about country life?” interrupted 
the second. ‘“Won’t it be pretty tame after 
having lived in Washington for so long?” 

“Tame!” said the first, in contempt. “It 
is the city life that’s tame. I don’t know 
any fellow on Pennsylvania Avenue that gets 
as much out of life as the country boy with a 
new top-buggy.” , 

The second boy was the son of a poor 
tenant-farmer, who had eked out a joyless 
living by moving from one worn-out farm to 
another. This boy’s entrance into the city 
had been an emancipation from serfdom, 
and it led into a future more alluring than that 
of the other, or even of the Treasury clerk. 
But he is going back to the farm, he says, in 
the fulness of time, when he has made enough 
money to farm differently from his fathers. 

“But I am not going to buy a cattle-ranch, 
or an orange-grove, or a Western quarter 
section,” he added. “I am going back to 
one of my boyhood homes and buy one of 
those worthless farms and show what I can do 
with it. That’s the way to make money and 
have a real object in life at the same time.” 

Then he went on to explain his idea of 
getting fun out of farming while making money. 
To solve its knotty problems, to combat the 
unpropitious forces of nature, to make every 
acre grow something every year, to grow crops 
that the soil never knew before — and at the 
same time to make a real home, with the many 
luxuries that are within easy reach of the 
farmer’s family —that was his idea. And 
it was not fanciful. He told of the library of 
good books on scientific farming that he was 
accumulating and studying; of his file of 
“Farm Bulletins” and garden periodicals; of 
plans for ice-house and lawn, watermelons 
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and strawberries, cattle and chickens, and 
any number of other things. 

“T am not worrying much about the big 
crops,” he said. “I know that I can raise 
corn and wheat and big pumpkins; I could 
do that in the old days. What appeals to 
me more strongly than the money end is the 
possibility of so many good things-that I never 
knew on the old farm. That and the mastery 
of the soil make it well worth while.” 

Much of the credit for the broadening of 
the horizon is due to the farmer himself, for he 
has been learning from the mistakes of his 
fathers and from the methods of some of the 
best immigrants that Europe has sent us. 
But a very large portion of the credit belongs 
to the Americanized Scotchman who has for 
twelve years served the nation as its Secretary 
of Agriculture —the longest period that a 
Cabinet officer has ever served. Himself a 
successful farmer — he earned the price of 
a farm by hard work as a young man in central 
Iowa — he had also the wider experience that 
comes to a man who has sat in Congress and 
also held a professorship in an agricultural 
college when Senator Allison commended 
him to President McKinley as the man for 
whom he was looking to preside over the 
Department of Agriculture. He has been 
there ever since, working with his coat off to 
make it the world’s greatest scientific university. 
A large-sized book would be required even to 
catalogue the changes that have been wrought 
under his leadership. Suffice it to say that 
during these twelve years his department has 
advanced from a four million to a fifteen million 
dollar institution, and for every dollar that he 
has expended the nation is now twenty dollars 
richer. It has been conservatively estimated 
that the net gain that has come to the farmers 
from the Department of Agriculture through 
improved methods would pay more than one- 
third of the cost of all other departments of the 
Government. And when one stops to say that 
Assistant-Secretary Hays, Dr. Knapp, and Dr. 
Galloway have been men after his own heart in 
carrying out his policies, only a beginning has 
been made in a long list of practical, scientific 
men whose identity is lost in the great depart- 
ment which they serve. 

And other departments and bureaus have 
been helping the farmer on the high road to 
prosperity and happiness. The Post Office 
Department has established its free-delivery 
toutes, so that the farmer need no longer 
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unhitch his horse from the plow in order to go 
to town for his letters and his newspaper. If 
the plans for an enlarged parcel-post service 
are executed, the farmer’s family may soon 
shop in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis 
as easily — and more satisfactorily — than at 
the country store. 

One of the latest activities of the Government 
is a practical plan for laying hands upon desir- 
able immigrants just landed and placing them 
on the farms where they are needed and where 
their own future is brightest. An office has 
already been located in New York, and the 
farmers of the entire country are being 
instructed in the use of this first-aid to the 
farmer. Here is how the plan is worked in 
actual practice: 

On January 15th a Michigan farmer wrote 
for a farm-hand, but objected at first to 
furnishing transportation. Finally, on March 
21st, a young German was ‘bundled on the 
train two days after leaving Ellis Island and 
was landed on the Michigan farm. On April 
14th, the farmer wrote that his brother had a 
place for a second man just like the first — 
and transportation came with the letter. One 
week later the man was sent. On May and, 
the first farmer wrote for another man and his 
wife, and before this order had been filled there 
came another request for a man for his neighbor. 

In the face of such a concrete case as this, 
it is safe to assume that both the farm-labor 
and the immigration problems are on the way 
to solution. 

There are also epoch-making plans under 
way whereby rural education will receive a 
new impulse — plans so colossal that few have 
yet grasped their significance. Once it was the 
fashion for a man with a growing family to 
say that he must move to town in order 
properly to educate his children; presently we 
shall hear men talk of moving to the country 
for that purpose. 

So, if John insists upon leaving the cla 
farm to become a clerk or a wagon-driver, 
worry about him (if you must) but do not 
worry about the farm. He may come back 
to it by and by, if he be a youth of good sense, 
and when he returns he will be much more 
efficient. And, if he does not return, the farm 
will not suffer and the prosperity of the nation 
will be undisturbed. Somebody is waiting 
to take his place on the cultivator, for farming 
is soon to be numbered among the over- 
crowded professions. 
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ington Avenue, New York, street railway 

conductor was sentenced to one month 
in the workhouse for abusing a passenger. 
The indignant magistrate also made him the 
pretext of a lecture on the outrageous behavior 
of conductors in general, which was editorially 
applauded next day by the daily press, and 
followed up during the week by public approval 
in the form of countless open letters. 

I took special interest in the incident at the 
time, chiefly, perhaps, because I was then 
myself ‘matching nickels” on the end of a 
Bronx trolley car and because I had lately 
read Kipling’s story, “In the Matter of a 
Private.” It is a psychological study of the 
misbehaviour of Private Simmons one steam- 
ing hot night in India. Private Simmons 
paid a heavier penalty than the Lexington 
Avenue conductor, but in both cases circum- 
stances were wonderfully alike. 

My roommate and I broke in together. 
We were not going in for sociological 
instruction. We went on the job because 
of economic expediency, which makes a wide 
difference in the point of view. It meant 
real business to us. 

During our week’s apprenticeship we first 
came into intimate contact with .the men 
whose daily vocation separates them from the 
general public with a lively, mutually felt 
animosity. There was a small, grimy restau- 
rant opposite the car-barns where they gathered 
thickly at two in the morning, after the day’s 
riding. A first impression suggested con- 
spiracy. They sat about the tables in groups; 
the conversation slackened as we, strangers, 
entered, and they looked upon us suspiciously. 
It was only when the motorman, with whom 
my roommate was breaking in, greeted us 
that they accepted us. 


I: THE hot months of last summer a Lex- 


I did not like them then, for it was obvious 
that the public sized them up rightly. They 
were men of all ages, of various nationalities, 
from all classes, of previous experiences of 
widely different kinds, such as you found in 
the volunteer companies during the war. But 
never had I been among a crowd of individuals 
sO unanimous in a disposition to ill-tempered 
wrangling, sullenness, and foul speech. The 
motormen were Irish by a huge majority, but 
here their Celtic wit seemed to have soured 
into tritely profane observations on each other’s 
personal peculiarities. What humor there 
was in their remarks was cynically bitter. 

Among them were several college boys 
working through the summer months, but it 
was by chance rather than by observation 
that some weeks later I came to distinguish 
them from the rest. There were an ex-clergy- 
man and a doctor, but these, too, I failed to 
discover at first, for the reason that even a 
man’s speech adapts itself to environment. 
Probably there were other intellectuals I 
never discovered. The mass of the motor- 
men were common laborers, the conductors 
ex-clerks or mechanics, some of the celluloid 
collar kind. About one out of twenty was 
on the job as a permanent thing. 

Then came the day when I mounted the 
quarterdeck of my own car. By chance, 
Jim, my roommate, and I were together. 
I think there was a touch of enthusiasm to 
our beginning, a slight thrill of motion as we 
shot away from the terminus and whirred 
down the road toward the thick of the city. 

“Thirty minutes is your running time,” 
the starter shouted after us. 

And then, as though it had been lying low 
for us, we came into sudden contact ive the 
general public. 

To this day I do not understand 7 I 
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came to observe that Jim had his troubles, 
for my own hands were full from start to 
finish of those first fourteen hours. I need 
not dwell on mine just now. One incident I 
remember was when the power was turned off 
the wires for about ten minutes. Jim seated 
himself before his motor box. 

“T am in a hurry,” cried a well dressed 
woman in a front seat, ‘do move on.” 

“The power’s off, madam.” 

“Yes, but do something, won’t you?” she 
shrilled angrily. “Don’t sit there like a 
wooden man. Shake that thing in front.” 

The rows we had at each terminus with the 
starters, the guardians of the schedule, became 
monotonous, but such a monotony you do not 
grow used to. At the first collision Jim 
carefully unshipped his controller and got 
down to fight. 

“Ga’ w’an.” the starter remonstrated, in 
more fraternal terms, “don’t be a chump. 
I can’t help it if Iam put here. I got to 
make a livin’. Don’t go losin’ your job for 
the satisfaction o’ pluggin’ me.” 

Jim was over six feet, and the starter was 
a very small man. But his reasoning seemed 
so sound that Jim followed it. 

It was all about making headway. About 
midnight when you picked up a dozen pas- 
sengers a trip, the thirty-minute schedule 
was possible. At other times it was an 
unattainable ideal except to such expert 
motormen as few become. 

That hunted look must have been visible in 
our eyes when we crawled into the reeky 
atmosphere of the chop house at two next 
morning. One of the college boys skidded 
his chair over beside me and became cynically 
sympathetic. 

“You won’t mind it so much in a few days,” 
he observed. ‘Work it out Friday, and 
Saturday, and after Sunday’s riding you ’ll 
attain that blessed state of dopiness wherein 
all things are alike to you. Be wise, and 
never ask a day off. You toil along six days 
and the seventh, too, otherwise you become 
conscious again. Nature chloroforms you 
to the job.” 

Which was entirely true. For three days 
I climbed the tail end of my car at ten in the 
morning, and hung it out till past one next 
morning. This was the regular routine seven 
days of the week for all except those old timers 
favored by the company with day-runs. 
They worked from five in the morning till six 
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at night, but were often stuck till midnight. 
Often I was relieved for dinner in the early 
afternoon, but never for supper. It was safe 
to ask a day off once a month, but some went 
on four and five months without it. The 
working day averaged fourteen hours, but if 
you were working for your daily bread without 
graft, you wanted long hours, for on that job 
a man’s life was worth only twenty cents an 
hour. Such was the daily grind; men went 
through it mechanically, stiff, dazed. 

Gradually I yielded to the relieving stupor, 
but it came to me with a disagreeable shock 
one day that it must be fought off. 

With other motormen than Jim a new 
trouble came to me. There was constant 
friction over headway. 

“T’ve got a green bell boy,’ said one old 
Irishman in response to the starter’s nagging. 

“Well, smash his head in withthecontroller,”’ 
shouted the starter, as though irritated at hav- 
ing even to suggest the obvious remedy. 

Other motormen gave no replies, but once 
out on the run they would start off a bickering 
that kept you raw all day. ‘True, like all 
beginners, I had a steady fear of jerking the 
bell strap before passengers, especially women 
or children, were well on or off. But that 
was not the motorman’s business; he thought 
only of reducing his headway. The constant 
badgering made me nervous, and uncon- 
sciously I became recklessly prompt. 

A crowd was climbing aboard at an unpaved 
corner. I signaled just too soon. The car 
jerked ahead, and an unlucky German, a 
little dazed with beer, perhaps, went stumbling. 
In a normal, clear state of mind I could have 
saved him with a prompt reversal of the signal, 
but in my frantic haste I pulled the fare register. 
The German clutched, and dragged, and then 
rolled under the foot-board. When we picked 
him up he was a badly injured man. 

It was not the policy of the company to 
blame me. When the company’s claim clerk 
took down my affidavit, he tried to persuade 
me that I had smelt liquor from the injured 
man’s mouth as I picked him up. I would 
not swear to it but, if it were true, his mind 
had been no more befogged than mine. 

In two months I had to render four accident 
reports. Each time I had to wait many hours 
in the claim clerk’s office, there being always a 
long string of men to make similar reports. 
Of course not all included injury to human 
life, 
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Their methods of evading possible future 
suits for damages are sometimes peculiar. 
Once I came into contact with a live wire 
outside the car barns. I was thrown down 
as if struck by a sand bag. They picked me 
up, my collar was loosened, and other efforts 
made to revive me, but the moment I showed 
signs of consciousness I was hurried up into 
the claim clerk’s office, and a paper shoved 
before me. 

“Sign it,”’ said the clerk. 

“What is it?” I asked, for I still was quite 
dazed. 

“Only a formality.” 

I tried to write, but my arm quivered. 
Someone steadied it, and I signed. Later 
on, I had occasion to see this form. I cannot 
remember the exact legal phrasing, but it 
stated that the undersigned, having sustained 
injuries in the company’s services, and in 
view of the regulation that the company did 
not allow possible claimants against it to 
remain in its employ, he, the undersigned, 
herewith renounced all claims against the 
company in compensation for guaranteed 
employment for two weeks, I believe, from 
date. I signed this ‘“‘formality” on two 
occasions. If the first copy were ever fished 
out of the company’s archives it would be seen 
by the signature that I had been in no normal 
physical state. 

I drifted into our restaurant early one 
Monday morning, after a heavy Sunday’s 
riding. The men were unusually subdued. 
One, a conductor, was speaking between bites. 
The rest brooded over his words. 

“Sweeny couldn’t do nothin’ ,” he was 
saying, “the kid’s mother was holdin’ it in her 
arms, screamin’ like a wildcat, an’ the father 
was lettin’ out a blue streak of cuss words. 
Then he picked up a brick, where. they ’re 
buildin’ a house, an’ chucked it, an’ the whole 
bunch was on Sweeny. All he could do was 
flap his elbows like duck wings. When the 
cops come, his one eye was hangin’ out on his 
cheek.” 

“Tt’s a bleeding shame,” growled an old 
motorman, “he was called up for headway 
two days runnin’ by the old man, an’ the 
starters givin’ him hell each trip, together 
with gettin’ stuck on his dinner relief four 
days runnin’. He had the fear of God in 
his eyes yesterday mornin’. I know what it 
is after a hard day’s run, when ye see dead 
men dancin’ up the track before ye.” 


A STREET-CAR CONDUCTOR’S STORY 


“We’re all liable to it some day,” said a 
second motorman, “but when my turn comes, 
you ’ll see some o’ the loons go down under 
my switchbar first.” 

Hatred of the public and sympathy for 
Sweeny were the keynote of each remark. 
Even the murdered child was relegated to an 
obscure background. 

Now, when it comes to friction with the 
public, the conductor is worse off than the 
motorman. It demands of him a London 
policeman’s knowledge of streets. He seldom 


‘knows the streets on his run; first, because the 


average conductor holds his job less than six 
months, and then, in that time he is seldom 
more than a week on one run. To the pas- 
senger this is aggravating, and the average 
passenger, not knowing these circumstances, 
takes no pains to hide his, or her, irritation. 

Again, he should be polite. But “dead 
beats,” especially women, the sort who become 
desperately absorbed in landscape when the 
conductor cries “fares,” averaging at least one 
a trip, and risking him trouble with the inspec- 
tors of fare registers, make him snap-tempered 
with all alike. Then there is a certain class 
of the small bourgeoisie, who, perpetually 
snubbed themselves in their own shops, per- 
haps, find the conductor, a public servant, a 
convenient object on which to vent their 
spleen. Again the innocent majority suffer. 
All this is quite apart from the hard driving 
and long hours. But most galling to a beginner 
is the attitude of the company toward him, 
through its numerous inspectors and devices, 
assuming that he is by nature a dishonest 
rascal, a thief. 

This is hard. But on the other hand, the 
company seems justified, for the fact remains 
that not oneconductor in a hundred is honest. 

I had already observed in our restaurant 
that every motorman, unless he were alone, 
ate and drank on some conductor’s account. 

“‘Go ahead, Bill,’ would be the encouraging 
remark, “I can’t bear to see you go hungry. 
You ’ve been lookin’ pale lately. Have another 
schooner, too, the keg ain’t near empty.” 

One day an inspector shook out my fare 
register because it read ‘‘in” as we were going 
out. I lost morethan a dollar for my 
oversight. 

‘That happened to me last week,’’ remarked 
an old conductor after I had told my woes in 
the restaurant that night. “I lost eighty 
cents. In two trips I made it good. But I 
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felt mad, havin’ that done to me before a car- 
load of passengers. So I made it good again. 
I can’t get over feelin’ mad about it nohow. 
Every time I feel mad, I make it good. I get 
mad about ten times on week days, an’ twenty 
on Sundays.” 

On my first pay-day I asked another how 
much he had drawn. 

“Fourteen, this week.” 

“That ’s good, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it helps.” He had not meant to be 
humorous, but a bystander saw the point, and 
our conversation became immortalized as a 
joke in the restaurant gatherings. 

In my two months’ experience I never met 
one conductor who pretended to be honest, 
except beginners. One poor fellow, a Jewish 
tailor six months out of employment and with 
a large family to support, declared he would 
not risk his job for graft. The first day, 
being confused by the newness of it, he found 
himself possessed of a surplus of fifty cents. 
Guiding himself by the book of rules, he turned 
in his surplus and made a note of it on his day- 
sheet. Next morning, he was summoned by 
the superintendent and asked to explain. 
It seemed to be regarded as a suspicious 
circumstance. Obviously it was supposed that 
he sought to secure himself against the possible 
observation of a “spotter,” and so was trying 
to hide much larger peculations. The regula- 
tion that he had followed begins: ‘‘Conductors, 
to protect themselves, etc.” It did not work 
out that way for him. 

I was once told by a high official in the 
Metropolitan system that the amount of each 
man’s graft is known but, while he remains 
within a certain limit, he is not disturbed, 
as it is an impossibility to find men who will 
be strictly honest on the job. My own ob- 
servations verified this statement. When- 
ever I relieved a man, he invariably handed 
me a bunch of transfers with which to fool 
the inspectors. If he did not, I knew him 
to be a beginner. Conductors on lines to 
which I carried transfers would demand them 
from me. When the inspector sees a dis- 
crepancy between the clock and the number of 
passengers aboard, these fake transfers, properly 
punched, are shown him. My roommate, Jim, 
was even better able to judge. Experience 
teaches a motorman to detect grafting at once. 
Jim found only a few of the veriest novices 
honest. 

There are a few conductors who hold down 
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their jobs for years, grafting always within 
the safe limit. “Usually they are men of large 
families. The samples I saw were, physically, 
human oxen, and intellectually, well — also 
oxen. In the Bronx, two dollars a day is a 
safe limit on the longitudinal lines and double 
that amount on the cross-town lines. That 
means about 1c per cent. of total receipts. 

But the average conductor runs a short 
career, especially during the summer months. 
As many as fifty were “cut” in one week at 
West Farms. A typical case was that of a 
young Jewish boy with whom I was rather 
intimate. We met almost daily, and so I 
watched his progress. 

He had been a factory worker at about ten 
a week, so the possibility of earning about 
fourteen was to him gratifying. He meant 
to be honest and to make a permanent job of it. 

Gradually the usual stupor crept over him. 
But he worked well and was transferred to 
a cross-town line, where grafting is most 
common and honesty at the highest premium. 

Then began his troubles. The inspectors 
began worrying and bullying him. Several 
times his clock was shaken out and lost him 
considerable amounts of money. One night 
he came to me, looking limp as a damp towel. 

“Tt’s fierce,” he complained. “I’ve been 
brought up by honest folks. Never took a 
cent that wasn’t coming to me. Last night 
I saw my cousin. He’s a clerk in the store 
where we buy our suits, and he tells me some- 
body in the company rakes four dollars off 
every suit, and some weeks they sell fifty 
suits. They cut men to make that graft pay. 
Then the inspectors make me ring up all the 
fares before I get them, and before I can get 
around to collect, they jump off and I lose 
them. I’ll have to do something this week. 
I owe my brother money for my suit yet.” 

He did do something; he began knocking 
down fares. Then began the constant terror 
of “spotters.” A passenger had only to 
glance casually at the clock to put him into a 
panic. Each morning he expected the fatal 
summons. Then, thinking each day his last, 
he threw aside all restraint. Some days he 
knocked down fifteen dollars. But this accum- 
ulation of wealth seemed to give him little 
satisfaction, for he lost weight and grew lean 
about the jaws. Then, one day, he dis- 
appeared. 

Variations of this course I saw constantly 
repeated. Men began honestly, then drifted 
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into grafting. For varying periods they went 
steadily along, within the limit. Then would 
come some unusually unbearable incident, 
either with the public or the inspectors er often 
a very hard day’s riding, and they would go 
“must,” like Mr. Kipling’s elephants. I 
became expert in recognizing the symptoms; 
a wild look in the eyes, unusual snappiness of 
temper, and a general carelessness in behaviour. 

“Bill’s going it heavy,’ some motorman 
would say. ‘One fine day he’ll forget to 
bring his car back.” Then one day you 
would see Bill in plain clothes, looking 
unusually jaded, and then he would disappear 
from the scene. ‘Cut,’ would be whispered 
about among the survivors. 

This is the experience that thousands of 
young fellows go through in one year. They 
are average young men, brought up in honest 
homes, with the stuff in them of which good 
citizens are made. But after they have been 
hauled up before an angry-eyed superintendent 
and accused of theft, they are not quite the 
men that they were before. Then there is a 
burning sense of injustice. ‘They feel vaguely 
that something outside themselves was to 
blame. They certainly got no satisfaction 
from their dishonesty while it lasted. 

For I have repeatedly seen men who were 
grafting at the rate of thirty dollars a week, 
exclusive of wages, deliberately give in their 
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badges to take up jobs paying from twelve to 
fifteen dollars a week. The old-timers, the 
ox-brained men who keep steadily within the 
limit, are the ones who,stick. There is a 
story in the Bronx that one such fellow 
retired after many years and built himself a 
two-family house next to that of the 
superintendent. 

I hope that I have not seemed to excuse 
street-car graft. Ihave tried toexplainit. But 
before blaming, it would be well to consider 
the circumstances that I have tried to set forth. 
A man who is driven from fourteen to eighteen 
hours a day at work that tears the stiffest 
nerves. whose mind is reduced to the state 
of that of a baited bull, is in no condition to 
consider nice points of moral Jaws. He has 
been hurled back into that primitive state 
where the laws of battle are paramount, and 
he sinks his teeth into any hold that offers. 

Beyond dispute, though, it is obvious that 
no man in this condition should have the care 
of women and children where constant danger 
is present. But so itis. The helpless woman 
or child who travels our street railways daily 
must depend, in cases of emergency, on the 
judgment, the coolness, and the steady nerve 
of a man who, if he ever possessed these 
qualities, has had them driven out of him, and 
is, in many cases, little short of a raving 
lunatic. 


THE MAN IN THE AIR 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF MESSRS. WRIGHT, FARMAN, CURTISS, 


BALDWIN, AND OTHERS, 


AND EXPLANATIONS OF THE DIF- 


FERENT KINDS OF AIRCRAFT— UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF THE AIR 


BY 


FREDERICK TODD 


E HAD been talking, a group at the 

Aero Club in New York, about Mr. 

Roy Knabenshue’s thrilling ride on 

the frame of a dirigible balloon across New 
York a thousand feet above the pavements. 
We had just agreed enthusiastically that the 
air had been conquered as Captain T. S. 
Baldwin came in, the veteran of hundreds of 
ascensions, who always gets back to his starting 
point with dirigible balloons, and who later 
delivered to the Government the biggest airship 


ever seen in America. We asked him how he 
felt about the conquest of the air. 

“What are my sensations when I get up 
there?” he replied. “I don’t remember that 
I ever had any. I have had to keep too busy 
watching the motor, running back and forth 
on the frame to steer, swinging against its 
motion to keep from pitching, holding the 
balloon’s head into the wind when I could, 
all the time keeping tight hold on the rudder 
ropes and watching aloft. It has hardly 
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reached the amusement stage with me yet. I 
have had some fine views and once or twice 
have sailed along in the sky so quietly that 
I began to think there was something pleasant 
about it besides the sport of fighting the wind. 
But I have not conquered the air yet. You 
never know one minute what is going to happen 
the next. Not that it is so dangerous. It 
is just that you have a lot of things to look 
after to keep it from becoming dangerous. I 
have sailed balloons with as much success as 
anybody, I think, but I am still pretty much 
at the mercy of the winds. I keep out of them 
when I see them coming. But sometimes, 
when I am going along with everything work- 
ing right, of a sudden my balloon, with no 
apparent reason, shies about, points her nese 
off where I do not care to go, and takes me 
far out of my way. It has just been a stray 
wind, happening along. But don’t think I am 
pessimistic. We are yet going to do exactly 
what we want.” 

This was before the Captain had put together 
his hundred-foot balloon for the army, and 
he had in mind the antics of smaller dirigibles. 
These he had sailed with success probably 
never exceeded by anybody else in the world, 
because, a veteran of the old round balloon 


and parachute jumping, square jawed and - 


robust, but a quiet bundle of well controlled 
nerves, he has never taken a single chance 
that he was not fully warranted in taking. He 
built new balloons every year, to be sure of 
them, and looked to every piece of silk or 
wood and tried his engine thoroughly before 
he ever climbed aboard a balloon frame and 
gave the word to let go. 


THE MAELSTROM OF THE AIR 


Every man with whom I have talked who 
has been up into the air upon any kind of 
a flying-machine says the same thing about the 
turmoil of the air above the surface of the 
earth. It is incessantly moving, yet never 
moving along steadily. It goes by fits and 
starts, and it dearly loves to get into whirls. 
It waves along, in pulsations of heavy and 
light pressure, pushing first on one side of 
balloons when they speed, then on the other, 
making them pitch. The surface winds strike 
against houscs, trees, fences, in their flow, and 
bound upward. The churning below is felt 
some distance above in billows that take a 
little balloon up and then let it down. Light 
aeroplanes feel a difference in the upward 
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push of heated air rising from different 
fields, as when passing from a potato field 
to mown stubble. 

Five hundred to a thousand feet up, within 
the zone of surface winds, breezes may be 
encountered flowing in different directions. 
Great masses of air that have been heated over 
fields are moving off to find room, or to make 
way for heavier masses of cold air that have 
been lying over lakes. The shadows of clouds 
floating aloft move like great  stirrirg-rcds 
through the air below, suddenly ccoling and 
contracting it. The air expands with equal 
suddenness after the shadow has passed and, 
being of perfect elasticity and bounce, masses 
start into motion and move till they lese it. 
There may be upward currents, caused by 
hot air breaking through colder layers that 
have been holding it down. On stormy days 
we see from the ground something of the swirl 
of the low clouds, but on days that are clear 
only the man who takes an airship up knows 
how the winds weave aloft. 

The little forty-foot dirigible balloons that 
nowadays appear at fairs, summer resorts, 
and pleasure parks for exhibition purposes are 
the most helpless of all aircraft when these 
winds are a bit too strong. They have so 
little “lift”? that they can carry only small 
motors, and do not have the devices to keep 
them expanded taut. The wind overcomes 
the power of their propellers, gathers in 
pockets in the flabby silk, and carries them off 
their course. Then the motor often breaks 
down at the critical moment. Most expert 
aéronauts with small balloons have them just 
a little heavier than air, and by tilting the front 
of the balloon permit the propeller to draw 
it up at a slant. When the propeller stops, the 
balloon comes down. It is a sign of expertness 
to fly close to the ground, with this in mind. 
Sometimes the descent is a bit uncomfortable. 
Messrs. Charles K. Hamilton and Eugene 
Godet were aéronauts with a small dirigible 
balloon at Coney Island during the past 
summer. Hamilton was rescued from the 
water after having blown out to sea. He 
came down on account of the failure of his 
engine, and held on to the frame while the 
gas bag bounded along over the waves faster 
than rescuing tugs could follow. A launch 
coming from the opposite direction took the 
young aeronaut off. Mr. Godet had had a 
like experience at the Jamestown Exposition, 
when his balloon blew out over the water and 
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landed up against a United States battleship. 
Mr. Roy Knabenshue, attempting to fly from 
Cincinnati to Cleveland on a small dirigible 
balloon, gave up in despair when he descended 
upon the roof of a railroad station only a few 
miles from home. 

Messrs. Hamilton and Godet are young 
fellows. They are enthusiastic about balloon- 
ing but never go up when they see a wind 
blowing. They watch flags and tall chimneys 
for unruly winds, and wait till sundown to 
fly. But they speak of the fun of trying to 
make the balloon do their bidding and say 
they do not see why wealthy young fellows do 
not take to it for sport. Little dirigible 
balloons do not cost much to build, between 
three and six thousand dollars, with a good 
motor. But they are something like the 
automobile in operating expenses. They 
need constant repairs, frequent deflations are 
necessary, and it costs to refill them. 


THE UNITED STATES WAR BALLOON 


When it comes to the war balloon that 
Captain Baldwin constructed, the smaller 
craft are far outclassed. It is twice as long 
and thick, and has therefore eight times the 
cubic contents and eight times the power to 
lift. But it presents only four times as much 
surface to the power of the winds. It carries 
a better and more powerful motor. The 
fabric of the aérostat is double silk with rubber 
between, leaking only 3 per cent. a day. 
The frame is beautifully shaped and strong. 
The airship carries two men. It is guided 
uphill and down by box planes. The gas bag 
can be kept rigidly distended, to prevent 
“swashing,” the making of pockets by the 
wind, and possible crumpling. This hundred- 
foot balloon has speeded twenty-four miles 
an hour and is probably the best behaved 
airship of its size in the world. 


THE “‘LEBAUDY’’ TYPE 


But if you should stand in the pit of the 
steel-trussed balloon house in which France’s 
328-foot military airship La Republique is 
moored, and look up at its beautifully shaped 
underbody, with the lines of a cup defender, 
rounding downward to its flat bottom (for 
the frame is covered with fabric), you would 
see what size means to an airship. A ballonet 
inside the balloon, communicating with the 
car by a tube, is blown out with air at such 
pressure that it keeps the gas always pressing 
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against the silk sides, so that the sharp-pointed 
bag is given the rigidity of sheet steel, and you 
could make no impression upon it with your 
cane. The car, big enough for a dozen men 
and instruments, hangs below. This airship 
is the substantiation of an ideal of graceful 
bigness. 


THE ‘‘ ZEPPELIN” 


And Count Zeppelin’s airship showed what 
a builder can do with the fast increasing buoy- 
ancy that size gives him. The Zeppelin ship 
was a great cylindrical framework of alumi- 
num, bluntly pointed at the ends, and covered 
with linoleum. Inside, a row of ordinary 
round balloons were inflated. He needed 
no ballonets, because these balloons, in shelter, 
did not expand and contract quickly, and did 
not especially need rigidity. He suspended 
his gondolas close underneath the hulk, and 
had his motors and propellers well up at the 
sides, so that they pushed right in the line 
the bullet-shaped body had to travel. He had 
studied out by long experiment the most 
suitable rudders and planes, and by just 
balancing his airship in the air he went where 
he pleased. His twelve hour trip over the 
mountains of the German-Swiss frontier was 
a wonderful achievement. 


THE WRECKS OF THE BIG AIRSHIPS 


But the history of aérial navigation has 
already told of the wreck of both a Lebaudy 
airship and a Zeppelin. The great La 
Patrie, one gray afternoon in October, 1907, 
was caught in a storm while moored on the 
ground. A hundred soldiers were holding 
the long ropes that hung from her rounding 
sides, farabove. The wind caught the big bag, 
and the airship rolled and bounded. Carried, 
some of them, thirty feet into the air, and liable 
to be dragged into the sky hanging to a little 
rope, the soldiers all let go, and in a trice the 
beautiful ship disappeared. Only a fragment 
of a propeller, found in Ireland, ever told of 
the way she took. 

And men who lived with balloons had been 
wondering how Count Zeppelin would manage 
when he had to bring his big airship to dry 
land, when the catastrophe to it was cabled 
around the world. It was probably the best 
thing that could have happened in the end. 
For while the wind may have done some of the 
wreckage, it is plain that the leakage of gas, 
mingled with air inside the aluminum cylinder, 
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a powerful explosive ready for a spark of any 
kind, wrought the most havoc. The wreck 
of Zeppelin IV meant nothing as to the merits 
of the great airship. It will be replaced with 
more of the same kind, all over the world. 

It is interesting to know that both these great 
airships might have been saved if they had been 
high in air. The engineer of the Zeppelin 
tried hard to send his ship aloft when the storm 
broke. Mr. Eugene Godet says that one man 
in the car of La Patrie could have brought 
her back safe. The vicinity of éerra firma is as 
dangerous to an airship in time of storm as to 
a sailing vessel nearing the breakers. 


WEATHER SCIENCE AND AERIAL NAVIGATION 


With the coming of long sky voyages on air- 
ships like that of Zeppelin, the jumble of rules 
that balloon pilots have known for a long time 
concerning weather predictions and the find- 
ing of favorable winds is combining with the 
scientific discoveries of weather experts to 
form a new science of aérial navigation. 
The United States Weather Bureau has been 
conducting a systematic observation of the 
heights of the atmosphere at Mount Weather, 
Virginia. ‘The experts have confirmed much 
that has previously been believed about the 
winds of the altitudes. There is room for 
only a mention of some of the things they tell 
aéronauts. They have found a zone of air, 
seven miles above the earth, extending around 
the globe and continuing at a warm tempera- 
ture. Thisis probably in a state of restful drift, 
excepting when some meteor shoots through. 
Clouds that ever rise so high cannot penetrate 
it, but mushroom against its bottom. Below 
this is the long-discussed eastward wind that 
flows on an average six hundred miles a day, 
faster in winter, slower in summer, unaffected 
by the lower winds. Then come the shifting 
air currents of temporary or periodical duration. 
It has been established that these shift with 
altitude, turning generally to the left, but 
contrary winds often push through between 
the layers and, being colder or warmer, throw 
up mists and billowy clouds. Warm, moist 
currents, ascending, form the wool-sack 
cumulus. Wi.ds blow away from the black 
clouds of local thunderstorms, which are pre- 
ceded by a vertical roll of wind. 

The. Wright brothers, studying soaring 
flight, have satisfied themselves that most 
sharp gusts are little whirlwinds, funnel 
shaped, and leaning atop the way they are 
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going; miniature tornadoes, probably set awhirl 
by the tipping over of a structure of air when 
a light, warm layer next the earth has slowly 
lifted a heavy cold mass, and balance is sud- 
denly lost. From much scattered information 
of this kind, enthusiastic aéronauts are already 
trying to construct a science that will tell them 
how to read the mists and the clouds, and to 
detect in the gradations of the blue haze how 
winds at a distance are blowing, so that they 
may find their way into favorable currents 
and avoid troublesome gales. 


A GROUP OF AERONAUTS 


About two hours’ ride from Niagara Falls, 
in New York, is long, narrow Lake Keuka, 
set deep within a cup of hills, upon the sides 
of which mile after mile of vineyards extend. 
French grapegrowers and Germans have 
settled here in colonies, and while many a New 
Yorker enjoys with the critical satisfaction of 
a connoisseur the bouquet of imported cham- 
pagne from Hammondsport, others who love 
Rhine wines have like delight. In the little 
village graveyard lies one of the Wises, who 
in the middle of the last century astonished the 
world with their big balloons. And, while 
wine-making has given Hammondsport pros- 
perity, the inhabitants are most proud of the 
return to aéronautics that has made it an 
aéronautical centre. 

It is all because a quiet, unassuming young 
fellow of the village found his bicycle repair 
shop growing unprofitable and started to build 
motor cycles in the barn on his mother’s farm 
and built so well that he rode a mile in the 
fastest speed ever traveled by a man over the 
ground — 136 miles an hour — on one of them 
that now hangs in his garage. This was Mr. 
Glenn H. Curtiss, who rode the June Bug 
when it won the first American trophy for 
aéroplane flight in public. First, Captain 
T. S. Baldwin, and later, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered him and started him 
building aérial motors and flying-machines. 
Dr. Bell made Hammondsport his home during 
the winter, as other inventors are doing. The 
War Department detailed Lieutenant T. E. 
Selfridge to stay at Hammondsport while 
studying aérial navigation, and then the Aérial 
Experiment Association was formed. 

Go to Hammondsport while Dr. Bell is not 
away at his Nova Scotia laboratory, climb the 
hill to the noisy Curtiss shops, and visit the 
association at Mr. Curtiss’s house. Better go 
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in the afternoon, about three, for Dr. Bell holds 
firmly with Mark Twain on the subject of the 
proper hour of rising. With Lieutenant 
Selfridge working steadily in one corner of the 
big room they make their headquarters, collat- 
ing abstruse figures out of technical papers in 
all languages, and only joining in the talk at 
intervals; with Mr. F. W. Baldwin, formerly 
“Casey” Baldwin, the Canadian athlete and 
football strategist, now aérial engineer, giving 
an occasional start to the conversation in a new 
line; with Mr. J. A. D. McCurdy, who rides 
through Hammondsport at breakneck speed 
on a motorcycle and appears frequently on 
crutches, being young, busy in and out; and 
with Mr. Curtiss happening in on his rounds 
of the shops, Dr. Bell will smoke his pipes in 
relays, first his big meerschaum, then his briar, 
and finally his favorite cob, reclining on a 
couch, and tell you with enthusiasm that 
between the big airships and the aéroplanes 
his young associates are trying, and his own 
tetrahedral structure that he believes will be 
of great value in a particular field, we will 
soon have aérial travel everywhere. 

And the stack of thick books in the corner 
must not be forgotten. They show what 
scientists have been thinking about flying- 
machines while the general public took them 
for the foolish dreams of inventors. They 
also show that these scientists do not believe 
alike, by any means, about the things they 
write. They talk about air wedges in front 
of moving bodies, and aérial viscosity, and the 
thin film of air that covers everything and 
makes friction small, affirming and denying, 
and making it all clear with pages of mathe- 
matical equations and Greek letters. The 
Aérial Association is making what it can out 
of these, but mostly it relies upon Dr. A. F. 
Zahm, of Washington, the foremost American 
authority on the dynamics of the air, and it 
builds its aéroplanes with his sharp edged, 
curved shapes, and very light materials, for 
buoyancy and speed. 


JUST HOW TO FLY 


The June Bug was a tight, strong, airy 
structure of wood, wire, and muslin when it 
was taken out to the little race track two miles 
from Hammondsport on Saturday evening, 
June 20th. Mr. Curtiss speeded it three times 
without its rising in the air. It was discovered 
that the muslin of the wings let the air through. 
So an automobile was hurried off to a nearby 
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city during the night, and next day the wings 
were painted with hot paraffin. Sunday 
evening it flew a quarter of a mile, and later it 
won the trophy for the mile flight in public. 
Mr. Curtiss kept on making occasional flights 
as he found time, nearly always in the evening 
at sundown, when the winds are lightest. 

“Mr. Selfridge thinks that June Bug could 
make the flight at Fort Myer if we were only 
skilful enough at flying,” said Mr. Curtiss 
to me. ‘But we are going to build another 
aéroplane with the improvements that we have 
learned in the flying we have done. I am still 
only a beginner, but flying is easy to learn, 
and I know I could pick it up quickly if my 
business left me time enough to fly frequently. 
I have learned not to try to rise too sharply, 
because I can make the flights longer by making 
the ascent gradual. I can turn in two ways, 
either by ‘sloughing’ around or tilting up the 
wings with the balancing planes. ‘The machine 
flies steadier just a few feet from the ground 
than it does twenty. feet up, where I usually 
fly. There is one spot where the June Bug 
always wants to rise. Mr. Herring watched 
it and thought it was pushed up by a current 
that flows down the hillside and takes an up- 
shoot in a little cup in the ground. Others 
thought it was caused by the gyroscopic action 
of the propeller. When I fly across from the 
potato patch to the stubble field in the valley 
I can feel the difference in the upward push 
of the air. Sometimes when one wing goes 
through the shadow of a certain big tree it 
sinks. But my tilting planes make the machine 
balance just as I direct it. 

“T have never had any dives. When I want 
to come down I let the machine swoop with 
the power on, then make it give a little jump 
as the wheels touch. This uses up the momen- 
tum and the Bug does not go far on her 
wheels. I have not flown in winds of any 
kind to speak of yet. Our speed has been 
about forty miles an hour. 

“Our wheel steering-gear is just what a man 
who runs an automobile would learn quickest. 
We think that the aéroplane is going to be 
flown most by young fellows who own auto- 
mobiles, for sport, and have designed the 
controls as near like those on a motor car as 
we could.” 

The new aéroplane of the Experiment 
Association will have two propellers, and a 
second flat guide-plane that can be tilted at 
the back, as well as in front. The fabric of 
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the wings will be rubber-silk, taking Dr. A. 
F. Zahm’s statement that these surfaces are 
covered by a thin film of air upon which other 
air slides, and that all fairly smooth surfaces 
offer the same friction to the outside air. 
Lieutenant Selfridge flew in the June Bug 
late in July, as did Dr. McCurdy. 


MR. FARMAN AND HIS AEROPLANE 


“T have done some flying,” said Mr. Henri 
Farman, the French aviator, when he brought 
his aéroplane ‘o New York and began to make 
exhibition flights, ‘‘but I do not try to do what 
your inventors must do at Fort Myer. I never 
flyin winds. Once I had a spill in France when 
I attempted it. The dihedral angle of my 
aéroplane makes it balance automatically, 
and it also tilts up in going around a curve 
because of this angle and the faster motion of 
the outside of the wing. 

“Tn flying at Issy I had some of the curious 
experiences that Mr. Curtiss got in flying across 
different kinds of ground. ‘There is one spot 
there that looks just like the rest, but in flying 
over it sometimes I can feel the machine lift, 
at others sink. I guess there must be something 
different below the surface.” 

Mr. Farman was a professional automobile 
racer before he started aviation. His machine 
was built by the Voisin brothers in France, 
and is a beautiful structure with automobile 
finish. It has none of the wing-twisting 
apparatus or tilting planes that the American 
machines have. 


THE WORK OF THE WRIGHTS 


One morning in the summer I pushed 
open the front door of a little two-story store 
building on West Third Street, in Daytcn, 
O., and came directly upon a big structure 
of white canvas, aluminum-painted wood, and 
thick heavy wires, part of the aéroplane of the 
Messrs. Wright. There had been much said 
to me about the secrecy of the two young men 
in Dayton; but nobody was in sight. Stepping 
about noisily did not bring anybody. So I 
went to a side door from which I saw an elderly 
gentleman go, and there met Mr. Orrville 
Wright, who had invited me by letter to come 
any evening after six and talk about flying, 
his time being taken up with work on the 
Government flying-machine during work hours. 
I told him that I had called for just a moment 
to make an engagement. “All right,” he 
replied, ‘‘come to my house at seven.” And 
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then he took me first to look at the machine I 
had seen, and afterward, in the little office 
upstairs, talked for three hours about experi- 
ments in aérodynamics. 

I had gone to Dayton with the idea that 
Mr. Wright and his brother were two skilful 
mechanics who had got a little scientific infor- 
mation from Mr. Chanute and had then 
blundered ahead to a kind of success by grace 
of mechanical expertness got in making bicycles. 
But Mr. Wright told me about the painstaking 
and highly scientific experiments his brother 
and he conducted, the results of which first 
astonished and then delighted Mr. Chanute, 
who is still their aéronautical godfather. 
He showed me some of the apparatus — little 
curved pieces of brass of different sizes and 
shapes which they put into a delicate balance 
in a long tube through which steady currents 
of air are blown, changing angles and speeds of 
air, noting everything down, and then studying 
the mass of figures. They perfected their 
apparatus till it gave them identical results as 
often as they repeated an experiment (a thing 
that pioneer experimenters did not succeed in 
doing) and learned so much from comparing 
figures that they can now plot the shape of a 
surface to do something they want and after 
testing it find it does exactly what they designed. 

Many of the European scientists who have 
written thick books about how air acts have 
reasoned it all out in advance with equations 
containing plenty of Greek letters, assuming 
that air acts just as the fluid water does. The 
unassuming brothers in Dayton first found out 
how the air really acts by experimental appara- 
tus. They have satisfied themselves that air 
behaves differently from water, having no 
cohesion. Their actual tests with objects have 
convinced them of some astonishingly curious 
things that they give an inkling of in confidence, 
but are not yet ready to make public. 

We took another look at the unfinished 
portion of the flyer on the way out. It blocked 
the little storeroom. The two immense wing- 
planes, six feet fore-and-aft, were of white 
canvas stretched on frames having front ribs 
of big, thick timbers. They had a decided 
curve, and the rear edges were fluted, held in 
shape by bent wires. A heavy engine-base was 
fastened to the lower wing at the right, with the 
peculiar radiator for cooling it attached to one 
of the uprights that held the canopy-like upper 
wing. ‘The seat for two persons which balances 
the engine, just a bit away from the middle on 
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the left side, had not yet been placed, nor the 
levers in front of it. The thickness of the 
aluminized wood uprights holding the upper 
plane was noticeable. They seemed to be 
ordinary pieces of board slightly rounded at the 
corners. 

The lower plane was set low across skids, 
which bent up at the front like sleigh runners 
and were strongly braced by other timbers and 
thick wires to hold firm the front guide-plane. 
This will have a little vertical plane attached. 
The rudder, like a box-kite set edgewise to turn 
on hinges, was at the rear. The sprocket 
wheels for the propellers were in place, behind. 
The two outer sections of the double-decked 
wings, which warp in opposite directions to 
make the machine tilt or come level in flight, 
were not yet attached. The machine looked 
about as airy as a two-horse truck with a tar- 
paulin over it, but every shape, every measure- 
ment, had been figured out with exactness to 
give lift in the air, and to speed through it with 
least resistance. Many of the curiosities of 
the air that the Wright brothers discovered in 
their experiments are evidenced in the flying 
of this aéroplane. Every oddity of shape has 
some meaning, for the Messrs. Wright know a 
few things that they have not put into their 
patent applications. 

“We are making this Government machine 
as a heavy knockabout,” said Mr. Wright. 
“We are using pieces we have made up in some 
quantity and are not trying to earn the premium 
offered for speed. The men who learn to fly 
will give it some hard knocks. But any car- 
penter can repair it. We could take off much 
weight by just planing down these wooden 
strips. But we believe in strong, heavy 
machines for ordinary use. We can build a 
light machine for great speed if the occasion 
arises.” 

We talked again at the Wright home on 
Hawthorne Street in the evening. There, in 
a charming home circle of which the two 
brother inventors are a part, I saw the culture 
that no doubt made a good foundation for their 
work. Their father, a clergyman prominent in 
church administration, joined with interest in 
our conversation. Mr. Orville Wright showed 
as much interest in a local tangle of pub- 
lic school politics, in Mr. Taft’s campaign, and 
in the national issues, as he did in the progress 
of aviation. Then he told me an interesting 
story of their dealings with the foreign govern- 
ments, denying the stories about exorbitant 
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demands made by them, narrated how some 
foreign customs officers, with busy patriotism, 
took their flying machine apart and made 
complete measurements, and how Mr. Wilbur 
Wright’s flight in France was delayed because 
his workmen had failed to ship a box of little 
bolts, which the French hardware shops could 
not come near duplicating. When we got to 
the description of his flights he showed me a 
complete record in splendid photographs of their 
trials with gliders and motor-driven machines, 
learning how to fly and: how to improve their 
machine as they progressed. I am going to tell 
the story as he told it, but condensing the con- 
versation, much of which was given in reply 
to questions, into a continuous interview, some 
of which may not be in Mr. Wright’s exact 
words, but true to what he said. 


HOW THE WRIGHTS LEARNED TO FLY 


“They have called us secretive,” Mr. Wright 
began with a smile. “‘We have made many 
practice flights out at Simms and often we had 
people stop in wagons and automobiles to 
watch us. Then we published what we were 
doing in the aeronautical journals, and nearly 
everything we had was on record at the Patent 
Office. Of course there were certain men we 
did not care to have watch us too closely and 
when we suspected that experts were on hand 
we stopped flying. It costs too much to be 
continually patenting things as we try them out. 

“But we never cared about the general public. 
We invited the local newspapers to watch us, 
asking only that cameras be barred. We got 
off for a long time without much notice because 
the public did not seem to know the difference 
between dirigible balloons and aeroplanes. 
They were both called airships. And with 
Santos Dumont staying up for half an hour in 
his balloon and two young bicycle makers in 
Dayton only a few minutes, the home news 
did n’t attract. And, even when we went down 
to Kitty Hawk and the newspapers got after 
us, we did not refuse to fly because the reporters 
came to us. They never came. They took 
it for granted and watched us from trees. We 
knew that they were there, for we saw them. 

“Our first work, with gliders, showed us 
only the principles of support and balancing. 
We learned about shaping the planes and then, 
for the first time, we put the thick front rib 
on our wings. Mr. Chanute could hardly 
believe when he saw how it worked. We 
learned something about balancing, and in 
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rivalry with the buzzards we tried soaring. 
Our wings proved better than theirs. Wecould 
soar on lighter upcurrents on the hills than 
they. But we have found since that the power- 
driven machine is entirely different from the 
glider. We had to unlearn some of the skill 
we had got in gliding after we began to fly. 
We have had to unlearn about as much as we 
learned. Gliders will not be used in learning 
to fly the perfected machines. But we may 
some time build a glider with the right curves 
for soaring as a sport. 

“Since we put an engine on our machine we 
have been improving it, point by point, as we 
found out how, in flying. When we started 
out we determined to work for a flyer that could 
go out in ordinary winds, and one that would be 
hard to smash up. The dihedral angle gives 
automatic balance in still air, but it makes the 
flyer tip over in winds. We think it is danger- 
ous, and turn our wings down a little. Our 
flyer is balanced in the air by twisting or 
warping the outer ends of the planes. 

“We learned how to balance with these, but 
we had trouble with unexpected dives, down- 
ward and sidewise. ‘The first submarines had 
the same trouble. We have flown and flown 
till we hunted out the reasons for these things 
and found out how to modify the machine to 
prevent them. Some were caused by our not 
knowing at first how to use the warping device. 
Little differences of angle given to planes 
cutting into the air make great differences in 
their action. Sometimes we got the reverse 
of what we expected. We learned to make the 
rudder work in unison, and avoided some of the 
difficulty. ‘Then we learned some other little 
things. We think our machine is now steady 
and safe, but we have other ideas that we will 
keep on working over. 

“There is undoubtedly much in the personal 
factor in steady flying, but it seems that there 
is more in the machine. This is shown by 
the fact that my brother and I have learned 
every new machine, as we changed it, with 
equal quickness. It would be impossible for 
two men to be exactly alike in acquiring skill; 
it must be the machine. 

“The most marked incident that I remember 
showing the personal factor was the accident 
my brother had at Kitty Hawk, when he 
pushed his levers the wrong way and fell, 
damaging the machine so that we thought best 
to try no more flying in the few days we had. 
He was preoccupied and used the movements 
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of an old system instead of new ones that we had 
just adopted. Anybody who learns to fly must 
be able to exercise reasonably quick and good 
judgment. But the use of the levers and the 
feeling of one’s way in flying soon become a 
habit. We think that we mastered our flyer 
in a shorter time than we learned to ride the 
bicycle. 

“We have had our mishaps in perfecting 
the machine. Twice I had falls that might 
have been serious. Once the flyer dived, 
threw me out, and then turned a somersault 
over me. The big front rib of the upper plane 
would have struck my head or back if it had 
not been broken, in some unaccountable way, 
just in the right place to save me. 

“We have not put wheels on our flyer because 
there are really few places smooth enough for 
the flying-machine to get a running start. We 
think that when these machines become more 
common they will be launched by apparatus. 
On battleships, the practice may be to turn the 
vessel into the wind and put on full steam 
ahead so that the flyer will lift without moving 
forward on the deck. As we start a flight now, 
we have a short piece of single track along 
which the machine runs in a little truck, the 
propellers furnishing the power. We balance 
with the wings, just as we do in air. When the 
machine has enough speed its planes lift it 
and we fly off. 

“We balance in air by warping the wings, 
just as a bird bends the ends of its wings. 
Our aéroplane does not swerve from side to 
side to any noticeable degree, excepting as the 
use of the warping device in changing breezes 
may make it do so. You are right about the 
air being like a maelstrom, but after one has 
got familiar with the levers there is not so much 
work as to make it tiring. Since we found out 
how to use the rudder in connection with the 
warping of the wings we have much less work 
to do. 

“When we turn, we either move the rudder, 
which will guide us around without sloughing 
since we have the vertical plane in front, or 
we can warp the wings and throw the machine 
up at an angle. We usually do the latter, to 
make the circle quicker. We can make our 
flyer turn in a circle proportionate to its size, 
as compared with any bird’s. Birds “wheel 
in circles proportionate to their sizes. But 
there is one thing to remember about circling. 
There is so much more resistance offered to 
the machine while it is turning that it loses 
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speed and may sink if one attempts to turn too 
short. I think that we can now turn in about 
seven hundred feet. By getting up high and 
circling in a descending spiral we can turn 
quickly without losing momentum. But 
aéroplanes will never fly in the streets of a city. 
They are tco wide from tip to tip, and they 
cannot turn ccrners. 

“We believe in our system of lever control. 
We formerly used the device that is moved by 
leaning over to one side or the other. But 
we think we have improved upon that. Mov- 
ing levers is a more natural motion than turning 
a wheel. We use three levers. The left hand 
controls the front plane and makes the machine 
climb or peint downward. The other two 
Jevers are usually worked together in the right 
hand, to warp the wings and move the tail 
rudder. But one may be pushed out of the 
way and either used separately. Our engine 
controls are within touch. One reason for 
discarding the old method of twisting the planes 
was that we do not think it advisable to lean. 
When a flying machine circles and tilts up, 
everything aboard keeps its steady position 
if the turn is properly made. A boitle ought 
to keep on its bottom and not tip over. The 
man at the levers should not lean, except as the 
machine leans. 

“When a flyer goes with the wind it adds the 
wind’s speed to its own. When it flies against 
the wind its progress over the ground is equal 
to the difference between them. The aeroplane 
can be made to hover for a few moments over 
one spot when its speed is just equal to the 
wind’s. I have even seen birds going back- 
ward, flying as hard as they could. But 
going backward in a flying-machine is uncom- 
fortable because of the dangerous possibilities 
of landing backward. 

“Flying across a wind the machine goes 
obliquely, as seen from the ground. I remem- 
ber taking a friend on a trial flight during which 
we had to crossthe wind. He looked down and 
saw the ground sliding sidewise under him and 
got so nervous over it that he jumped up and 
clung to the uprights of the flyer. But a 
flying-machine acts just as a bird does in this 
regard. It points along the resultant between 
the wind’s speed and itsown The air comes 
direct into one’s face, excepting for momentary 
gusts and on quick turns. It always flows 
directly back along a bird’s body, from beak 
to tail. I have seen birds fly nearly sidewise 
across winds, pointing with one wing in the 
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way they were going. All airships must fly 
obliquely in the same way. There are no 
breezes coming over the rail as in boats. 

“When we want to make the flyer climb into 
the air we guide it up at a gentle incline. It 
takes much more power to lift than to fly level. 
Making it climb too steep a hill uses up all the 
momentum it has got and the motor cannot give 
enough power to keep up speed. The flying 
machine sinks. Sometimes it can swoop and 
regain its momentum after just grazing the 
earth. We find that the best way to alight, asa 
general thing, is to shut off the power and let 
the flyer glide to earth. We do not feel the 
shock of stopping, nor when the runners touch 
the ground. Sometimes we throw up the front 
plane as a brake. There are times when it is 
best to alight with propellers going, but ours 
come so near the ground that a blade of one 
might be broken off by something projecting a 
little way.” 

Mr. Wright illustrated much that he said 
with his photographs. Those of late flights 
were of great beauty and interest. One showed 
the big mechanical bird just grazing the ground 
with one wing-end, as a gull skims the water. 
Others, taken from above, pictured it with 
wings atwist, giving it an appearance of life 
and of swift motion that artists will hereafter 
seize upon. 

Right here belongs the telling of one incident 
of flight given by Mr. Wright. He was flying 
with one of the earlier machines when it took 
a sudden dart forathorntree. To save himself 
he gave the wings their ultimate twist and 
wheeled downward, expecting to land. A 
wing-end just grazed the tree, and brought 
away with it a branch with thorns that had stuck 
in the canvas. ‘Before we reached ground,” 
said Mr. Wright, “I found that we could clear 
it. So we rose after the swoop and flew back 
home with the branch still hanging at the end 
of the plane.” 

The Messrs. Wright are now planning 
experiments with a device for balancing the 
flyer automatically in gusts. 


MYSTERIOUS MR. HERRING 


The mystery cf the little group of aeroplane 
inventors who have had more or less success, 
and of the aeronauts who have been watching 
the making of the flying-machine, has been 
Mr. A. M. Herring, whose little workshop in 
the top of a tall Broadway building was going 
day and night during the summer, getting 
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THE STEERING GEAR OF THE “JUNE BUG” 
Mr. G. H. Curtiss turns the wheel to move the rudder; he pushes it, with the shaft, forward to point its front guide- 
plane down, or pulls it toward him to direct the aéroplane upward; with his shoulders held in the semicircle of tubing 
he shifts the tilting planes at the wing-ends to balance in air by leaning to one side or the other 





IN THE SHOP OF THE AERIAL EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION AT HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


Parts of dirigible balloons, one of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s tetrahedral kites, the screws of the Williams 
Helicoptére, and the wings and body of a “ flap-wing” flying machine hang about the spacious balloon house 
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Photograph by The Pictorial News Co., N. Y. 
FITTING THE UP-AND-DOWN STEERING PLANES OF 
THE UNITED STATES WAR BALLOON 
ready the aéroplane that he contracted to 
deliver and fly at Fort Myer. That Mr. 
Herring, who had been associated with Mr. 
Octave Chanute and Professor Langley, and for 






































CAPTAIN T. S. BALDWIN ON THE 
Making preliminary flights at Fort Myer, Va., 
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a short time with the brothers Wright, knows 
much of the craft was plain to all who talked 
with him. His conversation gave hints of 
long flights in the little, delicately constructed 
thing with silk wings that his friends had him 
tell them about, piecemeal. Its two little 
engines, said to have been turned out on 
precision lathes used by clockmakers, and 
giving the utmost possible power for ev ery 
ounce of weight, were the talk of the AéroClub. 

It was said that Mr. Herring had managed 
to escape observation in twenty-mile flights 
by shipping his portable flyer in a big trunk 
to ignorant fishermen at out of the way spots 
along the seacoast. He told me so many things 
about flying that have paralleled the experience 
of others that it was plain that he had been up 
on wings. 

But he allowed nobody to see his machine, 
nor would he describe it exactly. Just before 
he was to deliver the aéroplane to the Army, 
one of his engines broke down in a test and it 
was a guess whether he could fill his contract. 
Experts in aéronautics declared that Mr. 
Herring could certainly do his part if time were 
given him, but so little was known that nobody 
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dirigible balloon before its final trials and delivery to 


the Government 
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THE GOVERNMENT AIRSHIP FLYING HIGH 
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SOLDIERS WARPING “LA REPUBLIQUE ” INTO THE BALLOON HOUSE 


Note the impressive size of the airship, the yacht-lines of the underbody, and the shipshapeness of the car 


would hazard more than the statement that if 
Mr. Herring did fly, with his gauzy wings and 
his automatic balancing mechanism, his 
aéroplane and its flight would be the wonder 
of the year. 


AEROPLANES TO ORDER 


There are signs enough that the different 
groups of aéroplane inventors are getting ready 
to build them for sale, and already there is 
rivalry and some little evidence of personal 
feeling among them. The courts will probably 
be called upon to settle many-sided patent 
litigation. Next summer anybody may have 
an aéroplane who can spend from $2,500 to 
$5,000 for one, and the comparative merits 
of the heavy Wright machine, with its levers, 
the lighter Hammondsport .product, whose 
wheel gear is more familiar to automobilists, 
and the much smaller Herring machine may 
be the subject of animated conversation on 
country club piazzas, between the more 
adventurous young fellows who have room on 
their estates to fly and are trying the flyers for 
sport. 
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THE NOSE OF THE UNITED STATES WAR BALLOON 
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THE WRIGHT BROTHERS’ AEROPLANE IN A FLIGHT OF TWENTY MILES 
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Mr. Orville Wright announced at Fort 
Myer, Va., that the shop at Dayton, Ohio, 
is busy making the parts of a considerable 
number of aéroplanes which they have already 
contracted to deliver. A French firm of 
manufacturers has been making gas engines 
after the Wright designs for nearly a year, 
presumably to equip aeroplanes to be delivered 
to European buyers. Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss 
has advertised to build aeroplanes that will 
fly a mile. Mr. A. M. Herring has told his 
friends that he can begin the manufacture 
of highly-finished flying machines at once, 
machines with beautiful celluloid-silk wings 
that can be rolled up for packing in a trunk, 
and with the little steel parts all turned out to 
be interchangeable. When his engine broke 
down and he was allowed an extra month by 
the War Department in which to deliver his 
war aéroplane, it was believed that he was 
negotiating with Mr. Curtiss about merging 
the interests of his Broadway establishment 
and the Hammondsport shops, and there was 
even talk about Mr. Peter Cooper Hewitt 
joining issues, too. This shows that the mod- 
ern business idea of combination has already 
shown itself in the flying machine world. 
Indeed, it has already been predicted that all 
the aSroplane inventors will find it advan- 
tageous to combine. There are some diffi- 
culties in the way of this. And it is not pub- 
licly known what financial interests are 
behind the enterprise of the brothers Wright. 


PREPARING TO TEACH BEGINNERS 


Elaborate plans are already made for teach- 
ing beginners how to fly. Mr. Herring has 
designed a captive aéroplane, a machine that 
must be handled just as an aéroplane in free 
flight is managed in order to make it rise and 
balance. He has stated confidently that any 
reasonably skilful man or woman may easily 
learn how to fly straight ahead in quiet air in 
a few hours in this apparatus. The beginner 
will acquire “good form” in this elementary 
practice. Later he will learn to circle, and 
gradually will gain expertness till he can 
attempt moderate breezes and flights over 
trees. 

Mr. Orville Wright expects to teach those 
who buy his aéroplanes by having an instructor 
take them out on a heavy, slow machine at 
first — the two-passenger aéroplane being the 
regular one sold and used in practice. After 
trial spins in which the beginner will learn by 
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observing, the instructor will attach duplicate 
levers. The new aviator will be taught full 
control little by little. Nearly the same 
system is contemplated by Mr. Curtiss, but 
the Hammondsport inventor will put the 
beginner on a machine alone and have him 
make short “‘jumps”’ till he can steady him- 
self in flight. The Hammondsport machines 
will probably be equipped with detachable 
tails, that will give stability in the “fledging” 
period and can be removed when the aviator 
becomes expert and desires to make speed. 

Dirigible balloons too, or “motor balloons,” 
as they are coming to be called, may be had 
by any enthusiast with money to buy. Captain 
T. S. Baldwin, who built the war-balloon tested 
at Fort Myer, is getting ready to build more 
for general sale. A fully equipped craft built 
for two, with a good engine, double silk and 
rubber aerostat, ballonet, and a comfortable 
wicker car, can be had for $7,000. At the 
Government test the Baldwin balloon “failed” 
in its first speed test. The engine stopped 
because an electric wire had shaken loose. 
The watchers at Fort Myer saw it circle in air 
over the Virginia woods two miles away. 
Down dropped the anchor and the wriggling 
cable. Then the war craft sank on even keel 
till it was hidden by tree tops. Cavalrymen 
set off at a gallop and hundreds of sightseers 
followed, expecting to see the wreck of the 
balloon. They found that the aéronaut had 
guided it into the corn patch of a Negro’s 
little homestead, just big enough to hold it. 
They hardly reached the spot before the 
balloon was up and away again. The 
“failure” had been the most beautiful bit of 
balloon management ever seen. 

And when, on the two-hour endurance test, 
the silver-gray airship sailed forth and back, 
forth and back, sometimes carried off its course 
by the wind, but always coming back true, 
continually on even keel, without a pitch, till 
finally, in the dark of a moonless night it was 
brought down in the parade giound at Fort 
Myer and carefully led into its tent, Captain 
Baldwin reversed his former opinion of motor- 
ballooning. 

‘There was some work,” he said, ‘ but it 
would have been pleasure if there had not been 
so much at stake. With a man to help, to 
watch the engine and share control, the skipper 
has time to enjoy things. With a two-man 
dirigible motor ballooning is the king of 
sports.” 
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INNESOTA is now fifty years old. 
M The half-century that has just turned 
has been significant of what sturdy, 
honest, well-disposed folk of humble beginnings 
make of a commonwealth when they are 
spurred on by the stimulus of American ideals; 
and just as significant of what those ideals 
make of the folk who appreciate them. To 
know what has been wrought in Minnesota 
it is necessary to see the life of a pioneer of 
1858 —the simple roughness of life on the 
fringe of civilization, reduced to its lowest 
terms — and then see the wholesome culture 
of Minnesota’s thrifty people to-day. 

When the commonwealth came into the 
union fifty years ago there was not a mile of 
railway nor a telegraph line in the state. 
The life of the pioneer was a problem of 
wresting what he must have from the soil 
and the forest and the waters by sheer muscu- 
lar toil. Game, fish, and wild fruits eked out 
the scanty fare in the scattered log-cabins. 
The wilderness had barely been touched. 
Along the banks of the Mississippi and the 
Minnesota a string of little villages had sprung 
up. St Paul and Minneapolis were busy young 
markets for Indian trading and lumber. 
What is now the most productive wheat- 
growing region of the world was uninhabited 
except for a little settlement at Pembina. 
Of the five great industries in which Minne- 
sota has gained leadership — lumbering, 
wheat-growing, flour-making, dairying, and 
iron-ore production —its people upon the 
assumption of statehood had made a start 
in but one, lumbering, and that the most 
transitory. Settlers had only just begun to 


pour into the new land. The panic of 1857 
had laid its blight upon the frontier. 
money was scarce. 

The Civil War came, and the new state did 


Real 


its duty to the nation. When President 
Lincoln called for volunteers, Governor Ram- 
sey offered a thousand men and the gallant 
First Minnesota afterward rivaled at Gettys- 
burg the Light Brigade. Before the War 
was over, Minnesota sent to the front a tenth of 
its entire population —a larger proportion 
than was sent by any other state of the North. 
Meanwhile a bloody Indian outbreak at home 
called for some volunteers and more heroic 
sacrifices. It was in 1862, while the military 
posts were all but stripped of garrisons and 
most of the able-bodied men were gone, that 
the murderous Sioux broke out. There was 
no breath of warning. More than eight 
hundred settlers suffered death in awful forms 
before citizen soldiery could be organized and 
sent to their rescue. The Sioux nation was 
banished utterly from Minnesota. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN IMMIGRANT 


When peace returned the new state grew 
apace. Settlers flocked to it from every part 
of the union, especially from Maine and the 
adjoining New England states. There was 
a considerable French element in the early 
population. The Germans, who had colon- 
ized extensively in Wisconsin, soon began to 
come in, to found communities, and to take 
up whole regions of rich land. 

But the immigrant that sought out Minne- 
sota in the early days in greatest numbers, and 
so became the most important foreign element, 
was the Scandinavian. From Sweden and 
Norway the stream of immigration has since 
that day continued to flow. Denmark has 
furnished a small contribution, and so has 
Iceland. Of late years, too, the Finlanders 
have come to the iron-range country in large 
numbers. But the sturdy Swede and the 
energetic Norwegian have literally come in 
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and possessed the land. ‘To-day more than 
two-thirds of the population of Minnesota 
is of foreign parentage, and by far the largest 
of that fraction is Scandinavian, with the 
Germans standing next. 

The causes that have led so many Scandi- 
navians to forsake their native land are not 
altogether clear. Overpopulation, irksome 
social and political conditions, and unpro- 
ductiveness of the land are among them. 
Sut undoubtedly the motives operating in 
the last century were identical with those 
that sent out their forbears, the vikings — the 
desire to ameliorate their condition and the 
spirit of adventure that is bred in the North- 
man’s bones. The Scandinavian immi- 
grants were exactly the sort needed for carry- 
ing the development of Minnesota forward 
at a rapid pace. They found a bracing, 
invigorating climate, like that of their native 
land; they found fertile lands of boundless 
area, to be had without price other than that 
which patient toil could pay; they found a 
people to whom ethnically they were more 
nearly related than any other branch of the 
Teutonic race, and whose language touched 
their own at so many points that it was easily 
acquired; they found political institutions 
bearing a close family resemblance to their 
own and entirely to their liking. In short, 
Minnesota suited the Scandinavian immi- 
grants as well as they suited Minnesota. 


THE MIGRATION OF WHOLE COMMUNITIES 


True to their racial instinct, they turned to 
land-ownership and _ agricultural pursuits. 
They took up farms so generally that whole 
townships and counties were settled by men 
who had been neighbors across the ocean. 
One may to-day travel for miles through some 
parts of Minnesota without leaving Scandi- 
navian territory. Not more than 25 per cent. 
of the Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes in 
America live in the cities. ‘The census reports 
show that one in every four Scandinavians 
is a farmer, while only one in six Americans, 
one in seven Germans, and one in ‘twelve 
Irishmen engage in agriculture. The Scandi- 
navian influx was thus a tremendous factor in 
the winning of the wilderness in the Northwest. 

But it was not alone in material wealth that 
Ole and Knute and Gustaf and Nels and their 
progeny brought blessings to the new state. 
They enriched and strengthened its citizen- 
ship with their native energy, their love of 
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freedom, their habits of industry, perseverance, 


and frugality. ‘They became Americans with 
remarkable facility. They planted schools 
and colleges and churches everywhere, for the 
Scandinavian nations have practically no 
illiterates among them. They took their 
part in the able, honest administration of 
local affairs, and they helped make wise laws 
for the commonwealth in legislative halls. 
They shed their blood freely and loyally for 
their adopted country, as was shown in many 
individual instances, but most strikingly in 
the Civil War record of that purely Scandi- 
navian regiment, the Fifteenth Wisconsin. 

The assimilability of the Scandinavian is 
to America his most valuable quality. 


THE THIRD GENERATION 


The third generation of American Scandi- 
navians, now just coming into its heritage, 
exhibits the fine florescence that has resulted 
from transplanting a sturdy race into a land 
of opportunity. Some of the contrasts between 
the rising generation and that old generation 
to which it owes so much, are not merely 
striking — they are the outward evidence of 
the most significant and important element 
in American development. Take a _con- 
crete illustration: 

The scene is a busy railway station of 
Minneapolis. It is June—the month of 
commencements and youth. There is a family 
group about to set forth for home. The centre 
of it is a singularly attractive girl, whose 
blond beauty betrays her northern origin, 
and whose academic gown and cap show 
that she was to-day graduated at the state 
university. Her flaxen hair and her tall and 
slender figure are racial characteristics. But 
she has besides a thousand and one marks 
of the hearty, healthy, happy American girl. 
These could never have been hers had her 
grandparents stayed in Sweden and _ lived 
the dull life that had been lived by their 
peasant forbears for a thousand years. 

One of those grandparents is now in the 
family group—the old grandmother, her 
costume betraying her peasant origin. That 
old grandmother came to Minnesota fifty 
years and more ago. It was her labor, her 
endurance, her sturdy grasp of opportunity, 
along with her husband, now dead, that made 
this happy day possible for the grand- 
daughter. Can you imagine the poor, one- 


room shack where she and her husband 
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started their new life in Minnesota, where 
they conquered the wilderness and won 
fertile acres as their booty, where years of 
toil brought their happiness and opportunity 
for the children ? 

One of those sons and his Swedish wife 
now form members of this typical family group, 
come to Minneapolis to take their daughter 
home in triumph. He is a country banker, 
steady, prosperous, and unpretentious. His 
clothing and his wife’s are of good material, 
but of country cut. There is none of the 
urban polish on the surface of his sturdy 
solidity. He is of the second generation, 
quite American except in his features. At 
home he is the principal citizen of the town; 
perhaps he drives his automobile; he is 
chairman of the county political committee; 
he goes to represent his fellow citizens in state 
conventions; he has served in the legislature, 
and knows how to speak soberly and sensibly 
but with a sort of homely eloquence that goes 
straight to the mark. But in business and 
politics, in church and society, he betrays 
just a touch of that roughness, that almost 
crudeness, of the man who passed his youth 
in a pioneering community, and who cannot 
acquire the delicacy that culture has given 
his daughter. Sprung from the soil he cannot 
altogether escape the signs of his origin. 
Nor does he aspire to do so. But pride of 
achievement brings its own content. 


WHAT AMERICA DID FOR THEM 


Many such instances might be cited, 
wherein the changes in men and fortunes 
and in a whole people that Minnesota has 
made would be illustrated. This is what 
Minnesota stands for along with many other 
of our states of the Middle and Far West. 
Picture, if you can, what would have been 
the lot of that girl, growing up as a peasant 
maiden in Jemtland or Norrbotten. The 
difference between her cousin, let us say, 
who leads a pastoral life caring for cows in 
the fatherland, and this young American, 
with the widening vista of life that opens 
before her, measures exactly what the 


American West has done for its Scandinavian 
sons and daughters. 

A rude shelter, with its mantle of snow 
and its cheerless environment of bare trees 
was the first home of Johannes Hult, Swedish 
immigrant of West Union, Carver County, 
where he and his wife began their. New World 
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battle. Here they reared about them a large 
family, now widely scattered. One of them, 
anglicizing his name to Andrew Holt, went 
to the city after gaining his education, became 
an honored member of the bar, and now dis- 
penses justice from the bench of the Hennepin 
County district bench. In their American 
home is an interesting group of American 
children. 

To that same West Union — a famous centre 
of Swedish immigration — came in the early 
days, from Ostergothland, the Wahlstroms, 
peasants, rugged and frank, eager to begin 
the new life. Among the children was an 
eight-year old lad who needed only the sun- 
shine of American opportunity to bring him 
out. He became a leading educator among 
his people. For a quarter of a century he 
was at the head of Gustavus Adolphus College 
in Albert Lea, Minn. Now he is superin- 
tendent of perhaps the best equipped hospital 
in Chicago. Already the oldest among his 
half dozen children have distinguished them- 
selves. A son, after winning a fellowship 
in Armour Institute and perfecting his tech- 
nical education, has become superintendent 
in an important department of one of the 
great electrical appliance manufacturing com- 
panies. The oldest daughter, a _ conser- 
vatory graduate, has won high place among 
the musicians of her city. 

These are but examples of many family 
histories that might be written in Minnesota, 
as in other states of the Middle West. The 
winning of the West has brought its rewards 
to the winners, and to their children’s children. 
This is the most important fact underlying the 
history of the last half-century in the West. 
It is the achievement of the past that forms 
the inspiration of the future. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN IN POLITICS 


It was but natural, perhaps, that in the 
early days of their newfound citizenship the 
newcomers should have been rather clannish 
in politics and religion, nor have they entirely 
eradicated that tendency yet. But an appcal 
to nationality among them is becoming less 
and less efficacious. The second and third 
generations are as thoroughly American in 
language, manners, sympathies, and _ ideals 
as any element in our population. The 
Fatherland is to them a remote and almost 
mythical country, lost in a far-away haze 
of romance. 
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From the first, most of the men of Scandi- 
navian descent in Minnesota have been Repub- 
licans. This was but natural, since the 
early comers were inclined by their love of 
freedom to that party which championed the 
abolition of slavery, and since the later 
comers inevitably gravitated to the party in 
which they found their predecessors and 
which was in power. The Scandinavians 
have a natural taste for politics. This is 
especially true of the Norwegians, the 
advanced development and democracy of 
whose institutions at home have given them 
a facility in public affairs quite equal to that 
of the Irishmen, though in a different form. 
It is this bent of the Norwegians that has 
enabled them to make the most of their position, 
and to send one of their nationality to the 
United States Senate and a number to the 
lower house. The clannishness which long 
assured their almost solid vote to the Repub- 
lican party at the same time permitted their 
leaders to come very near ruling its policies 
and its destinies in Minnesota. But the 
general unsettling of political affiliations about 
1886 broke up the Scandinavian solidarity 
to some extent, and, though still largely 
Republican in sentiment, especially on 
national issues, they are more and more 
inclined to independence of thought and 
action. 

Minnesota has, in fact, been peculiarly 
fortunate in the character of its immigrants. 
Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, Canadians, 
Englishmen, Irishmen — all these are assimi- 
lated with great readiness to the American 
type. The hordes from the south of Europe, 
who are of an alien breed, have not sought 
out Minnesota. Thus it happens that, 
although more than two-thirds of the popu- 
lation were born of foreign parents, it is one 
of the most ‘‘American” of states, and there 
is no state in the Union whose population 
averages higher in intelligence, patriotism, 
and creative energy. 

The people of Minnesota were early tempted 
to repudiate a heavy issue of railroad bonds 
that had yielded no real public advantage. 
They chose the path of honor. No state 
has been freer from boss domination than 
Minnesota. There have been local bosses in 
the cities, and smooth-running state machines 
of rather temporary power, but no boss ever 
mapped out the work of a Minnesota legisla- 
ture or guided the decisions of a governor. 
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In ballot reform, in corporation control, in 
all law-making and law-enforcing advances 
of the political life of the day Minnesota has 
marched with the leaders. 

Minnesota has a permanent school fund that 
now amounts to $19,000,000 and in another 
fifty years will reach $100,000,000. The 
Government endowed the state on its admission 
with two square miles of public land in every 
township for school purposes. At the begin- 
ning, constitutional provisions were devised 
to make these lands yield a permanent income 
for the schools. Iron ore on numerous school 
sections has sent a steady stream of royalties 
into the fund. There are still two million 
acres that may not legally be sold till they 
bring $5 an acre. Nota penny of the principal 
can be touched. The income, always grow- 
ing, goes to build a school system which, from 
kindergarten to university, is carefully related. 


MINNESOTA’S INDUSTRIAL ROMANCES 


The story of the states’ industries reads 
like a romance. Lumbering was the first 
to develop. The annual cut is now dwindling 
and the romance is becoming a tragedy. As 
this industry wanes, wood-working and others 
spring up to take its place. It still brings 
$40,000,000 a year. When it ends, Minnesota 
will not miss the industry, but it will miss the 
trees. The growing of wheat and making of 
flour have leaped upward with the discovery of 
the high food value of the hard spring wheat 
and the perfecting of the roller processes. In 
1901, 80,000,000 bushels of wheat were pro- 
duced, worth nearly $50,000,000. The average 
production for ten years has been 69,300,000 
bushels, worth $45,500,000. But the Minne- 
sota mills grind more wheat than the Minnesota 
farms yield. In t1g07 its 324 mills used 
103,000,000 bushels and turned out flour 
worth $66,600,000. Then there is the barley, 
the oats, the rye and corn, potatoes, sugar- 
beets, and livestock. Minnesota dairies pro- 
duce 90,000,000 pounds of butter, valued 
at $25,000,000. The farmers’ codéperative 
creameries are a part of this story. 

The iron-ore deposits of the Vermillion Range 
were discovered in 1884, those of the Mesabi, 
in 1891. Since their discoveries the total yield 
for Minnesota mines has been 190,000,000 
tons, valued at $600,000,000. To-day Minne- 
sota produces half the iron ore of the United 
States and nearly a quarter that of the entire 
world. If one take the products of farm and 
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forest, mill and mine for the year 19ce5, they 
are found to be worth more than $294 for every 
man, woman, and child in the state. 


SOME TASKS OF THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS 


It seems scarcely possible that the progress 
of the next half-century can equal that of the 
last one, and yet the diversification of agri- 
culture proceeds apace. Marvels are even 
now being wrought by intensification and by 
the scientific methods and improvements 
introduced by the state’s experimental stations. 
Iron-mining is on the brink of a development 
almost revolutionary, since at last steel-making 
is to take root on Minnesota soil close to the 
mines and is to furnish the Northwest with 
steel and iron. Manufacturing, which was 
once principally the sawing of lumber and 
the grinding of wheat, is showing rapid diversi- 
fication. ‘This will be still further broadened 
under the stimulus of cheap hydro-electric 
power, with which the streams of the state 
potentially abound. 

These are the material developments which 
it needs no prophet to foretell. Two gifts 
of the future, however, must come from the 
bountiful hand of the National Government 
—two gifts in which the whole Mississippi 
basin and, indeed, the whole country, will 
share. But they will come in response to 
the enlightened demands of the people, after 
an earnest campaign of public education. 

The first of these is the scientific improve- 
ment of the waterways. When the Mississippi 
is transformed into an arm of the sea; when 
it is connected with the Great Lakes, the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf seaboard will 
meet in Minnesota. Then the whole Middle 
West will feel that vivifying influence on all 
its human activities which has transformed 
Germany from a country of farms into a 
country of factories. (Germany has_ spent 
millions carrying the seaboard inland; to-day 
it threatens British industrial supremacy in 
Europe and British commercial supremacy 
in the world’s markets. The river asset is 
the greatest undeveloped asset in the possession 
of the American people. 


AN ARTIFICIAL BARRIER TO SUCCESS 


The second great gift which Minnesota 
must and will have from the Government at 
Washington is the utter overthrow of that 
artificial barrier which now shuts its cities 
off from their natural and proper field of 
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activity —the Canadian Northwest. By all 
the laws of trade and transportation, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Duluth should be the 
ports and the markets of all that vast and 
fertile territory. American enterprise, Ameri- 
can energy, American brains are opening 
up the Canadian Northwest. Our young 
farmers are there plowing and sowing and 
reaping; our young rherchants are there build- 
ing towns and extending trade; our capital 
is there laying rails, spanning the streams with 
bridges, stringing wires, and conquering the 
whole wonderful domain. Yet the trade of 
this great region —the products that come 
out of it and the supplies that go into it — can- 
not flow in the channels that nature intended. 
It strikes that absurd barrier, the International 
Boundary, and is deflected across the barren 
wastes that separate East from West Canada; 
and we profit nothing by it. 

At some moment a great leader will arise 
in the Northwest. He will thunder at the 
doors of Congress, voicing the demands of 
this fertile empire, so absurdly bisected by an 
artificial boundary, that at least all the com- 
mercial obstacles must be overthrown. The 
political division may endure, but a way will 
be found to tear down those medizeval obstruc- 
tions in the natural channels of trade. The 
Government will be forced to find that way. 
When it is found, the great cities of Minnesota 
will come into their own. Their greatness of 
to-day, even their certain greatness of to- 
morrow, will be as nothing to the greatness 
that will be theirs when the Canadian North- 
west is at last able to make them its ports on 
the inland seaboard, which is the way marked 
out by Nature. 

If the statesmanship of the future is equal 
to the solution of such problems as these, it 
is clear that Minnesota’s centenary will tell 
a story even more remarkable than that the 
half-century just past has recorded. 

The Middle West, which has perhaps been 
too intent hitherto on material development - 
a natural tendency when there was so much 
to be done —is beginning to find time for 
the finer things of life, for the modern spirit 
of altruism with its promise of uplift. Its 
cities are beginning to adopt plans of beauti 
fication that will need at least half a century 
for realization. In all this quickening of the 
public appreciation and striving toward the 
better things, Minnesota hopes to have its 
fruitful share. 
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THE SILENT REVOLUTION IN 


TURKEY 


HOW THE PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE OF TURKEY IN DIFFERENT PARTIES 
JOINED HANDS, CONVERTED THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, AND THEN 
SENT A MESSAGE TO THE SULTAN, WHO DECLARED A CONSTITUTION 


BY 
DIKRAN MARDIROS BEDIKIAN 


NE morning last summer Ebul 
() Houdah, who was both a high 
religious dignitary and an official of 
the Sultan’s court, carried a paper into the 
bed-chamber that Sultan Abdul Hamid had 
chosen to occupy for the night, and laid it 
before him upon the couch. The Sultan read 
it, turned livid, clenched his fists, and read it 
again. Many times that day he read and 
re-read the paper in a state of excitement that, 
it is said, almost bordered upon hysteria before 
the sun went down. It was a document 
containing the ultimatum that Niazie Bey 
had been sending in every day for days from 
the Macedonian headquarters of half the army 
that the Sultan had believed was his own, stating 
that Abdul Hamid must consent to grant a 
constitution for Turkey at once or he would 
start with three hundred thousand troops on a 
march upon Constantinople. Izzet Pasha, 
the imperial secretary, had received the first 
dispatches and had suppressed them until, 
after some inquiry in ways he knew of, he had 
discovered that the threat might easily be 
carried out, and probably would be. He had 
made up his mind that the news must go to 
the Sultan, but how? After a conference 
he put in writing the facts about the rebellion 
and Ebul Houdah, whose person was as near 
inviolate as anything could be in the Sultan’s 
palace, consented to bear the missive to 
Abdul Hamid while the secretary prepared 
for flight. 

Abdul Hamid thus learned the news. He 
called a meeting of his ministers and talked 
it over wiih them. They advised him to send 
troops from other parts of Turkey and put 
down the rebellion, which probably did not 
involve as many soldiers as Niazie Bey boasted 
he commanded. But, wherever the call for 
troops went, the disheartening replies came 
back, either in the form of news that the 


soldiers were disaffected or of a flat refusal 
to fight against their comrades and a declara- 
tion of their intention to stand with them for a 
constitution. Ferid Pasha, the Albanian, 
Grand Vizier, had been filling the Sultan with 
speeches about the loyalty of the Albanians 
of the Uskub. Now even they sided with the 
rebels. Ferid Pasha was summoned to the 
palace and dismissed in disgrace. It went 
thus for days in the palace. There was deep 
gloom among the favorites. Every day 
brought more news of the successful coup of 
the combined progressives under the leader- 
ship of the “Young Turks” in winning over 
the soldiery. Finally, on the 24th of July 
the Sultan sent forth the imperial rade 
announcing a constitution and elections for 
the Turkish Parliament in November. This 
is the story of the capitulation of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid before the wonderful bloodless revo- 
lution in Turkey as it has been told by men 
who are in a position to know. 


WHO ABDUL HAMID IS 


Sultan Abdul Hamid is the son of Abdul 
Medjid. He was born in 1842. His mother, 
a Circassian, died of consumption soon after 
his birth. He was adopted by another of his 
royal father’s wives, who afterward was 
acclaimed Valideh, mother of the Sultan. 
Hamid was delicate and his foster-mother, who 
hesitated when she should have been strict 
with him, let him grow up a sickly spoiled child. 
She had much influence over him, however, 
and it is said that she taught him to hate the 
Christians and put into his head the cruelties 
he afterward carried out. 

As a boy he was wild and wilful. My 
uncle, who was attached to a school in Con- 
stantinople to which the royal children were 
sent, has told me how Hamid once broke away 
from his tutor while walking in one of the 
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palace gardens and with a walking cane cut 
a swathe among the flowers. With great gusto 
he called to his companions to see how some 
day, when he became King, he would thus cut 
off the heads of infidels. Later he carried out 
his boyish threat, for in the open and by secret 
means, during his reign of thirty years, there 
have been more innocent people slain in 
Turkey than under any other Sultan in history. 

When Hamid’s father died, his uncle, Abdul 
Aziz, ascended the throne. His reign was 
corrupt and ruinous. The great Midhat 
Pasha, after failing to get this ruler to consent to 
a constitution, brought about his deposition 
and Abdul Murad was made Sultan. The 
excitement of the first months of Murad’s 
reign unsettled his nerves. Many have believed 
that a short rest would have restored him to 
health, but Midhat Pasha and his counsellers 
believed that a strong man was needed at the 
head of the empire. Harullah, Sheik-ul- 
Islam, was called upon to state whether an 
insane Sultan might be deposed. He declared 
that this would be lawful. Thus Murad 
gave way and Abdul Hamid held the throne. 

A constitution was proclaimed and many 
reforms were begun. The Turkish empire 
flourished, but Sultan Abdul Hamid was 
unwilling to submit long to the restraint of 
the constitution. Quietly he called together 
the men against whose cruelty and corruption 
Midhat Pasha had warred. He made an 
agreement with them by which they helped 
him do away with the constitutional govern- 
ment. The constitution was withdrawn. 
Those who had favored it found themselves 
dismissed from court. One by one they 
dropped out of sight — Hamid had begun 
his reign of corruption, hateful bigotry, and 
poisoned coffee. The embryo “ Young Turks” 
party seemed to be crushed. 


THE “YOUNG TURKS” PARTY 


The movement for a more enlightened 
Turkey that has of late years been actively 
fostered by the “ Young Turks” really had its 
beginning early in the last century, when 
Sultan Mahmoud II., about 1826, began 
to cultivate the friendship of the European 
peoples about him and had men of attainments 
come to Turkey to take charge of important 
projects. The Turks learned much that was 
good and much that was bad from the out- 
siders at that time, but then began, among 
some of the people, a feeling that there were 
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possibilities of progress beyond the old hide- 
bound Mohammedan rules of living. There 
are many shades of opinion among the “ Young 
Turks” party to-day. The name is apt to 


mislead an American. There are many old 
graybeards among the “Young Turks.” 
It might be better to translate the party name 
“The New Turkey” party, or the ‘New 
Turks,” for the spirit of the whole movement 
is progressive and in the Turkish language 
the party name really suggests that idea. 

Turkey has been called benighted. But 
among its middle-class people, the most 
intelligent and most cultured of the Turks, 
there has grown up dissatisfaction with the 
old ideas. There is a kind of “higher criti- 
cism” among the intelligent Mohammedans, 
who believe that the pure tenets of the religion as 
given by Mohammed have been departed 
from and loaded with a lot of fantastic non- 
sense. They say that the beautiful religion 
of the Prophet had nothing of the bloodshed 
and violence and the sensuality that the Koran 
of to-day, which they say is a corruption and 
expansion of the original, makes a part of 
their religion. They see some of the foolish- 
ness of the civil laws that are part of the Koran. 
A man may divorce a wife, for instance, by 
omitting to tell her to return to his house 
when she goes out; but, if he regrets and wants 
her back, he cannot get her again till she has 
remarried and been divorced again. Some 
Mohammedans do not want polygamy. Some 
women of Turkey would like to discard the 
veil enjoined by the religious law. In short, 
the “Young Turks” want to adopt ideas of 
other peoples that seem good to them. 

Of course there were horrible things enough 
in Abdul Hamid’s reign to force the men and 
the women of Turkey who believe in common 
humanity to devote their lives to the attempt to 
obtain reforms. The progressive ideas are 
held by the most advanced of these, forming 
the “Young Turks” party which contains 
nearly all, of whatever shade of opinion, who 
demand reform. 

There is the oppressive taxation by which 
the peasantry of the interior of Turkey has 
been robbed, then robbed again. It had 
actually come to be a fact that poor people 
who raised diminutive crops by the most heart- 
breaking toil were robbed of such a share that 
they were left without enough to keep them from 
starvation. And, again, there were the drafts 
for the Sultan’s army, the army which was 























never paid. A company of the Sultan’s own 
would drag away from their homes the young 
peasant husbands, who, perforce, must leave 
their starving families. Any who tried to 
escape were brought in by the atrocities toward 
their wives and children of which the soldiers 
were guilty. 


TURKEY’S WHITE SLAVERY 


And the slavery in Turkey has been another 
horror that the progressive people of Turkey 
wanted to do away with. This has existed 
in spite of its illegality, in spite of the fact that 
it violated Turkey’s promise to the rest of 
Europe. 

There has been the selling of black slaves 
brought up from Asiatic Turkey and the 
barter in white girls from Circassian Turkey 
itself. The harems of Constantinople are 
kept full with these. They are the children 
of slaves bred in the interior or they are the 
children of Turkish subjects, got in any one 
of a hundred ways that Abdul Hamid’s favorites 
have at their command. 

At most there are only a few hundred thou- 
sand of the active progressives in the Empire. 
The nobles who were favorites and enjoyed 
privileges during the old régime are, of course, 
not of the party. Prince Sabahatdin, whose 
father was a progressive, and who has been, 
with Amet Riza, a leader of the party, is a mem- 
ber of the royal family. But he has been one of 
the exiles who managed the revolutionary 
propaganda from Paris. The masses of the 
people have not furnished many outspoken 
progressives. ‘They are very poor and afraid 
of oppression. They would stand for the 
Sultan, because of religious prejudice, if they 
were not suffering privation and abuse because 
of him. But they have not shown signs of 
opposing the work of the liberals. 


THE ARMENIAN FEDERATION 


The Armenians have all along had patriotic 
organizations in European centres and in 
America. The most powerful of these bodies, 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, was 
organized in Russian Armenia in 1890. Its 
first object was the reéstablishment of the 
old Armenian Kingdom, but it early gave 
this up and decided to try to form a republic. 
Christopher Michaelian was the guiding spirit 
of the organization, although not continually 
its nominal head, for he advised rotation in 
leadership. He was accidentally killed in a 
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Bulgarian village a few years ago while over- 
seeing a test of apparatus to be used in an 
attempt on the life of the Sultan. 

The story is interesting. An Armenian 
patriot had volunteered to sacrifice himself 
in this enterprise. The plan was this: A 
closed carriage was to be driven through the 
street along which the Sultan intended to go 
to Mosque. Under the seat was to be a 
great quantity of dynamite in a bomb or mine 
that had been particularly devised for the pur- 
pose. As the Sultan’s equipage passed close 
to the carriage the man in it was to explode 
the mine. Of course he would sacrifice his own 
life, but he was willing to do that if he could 
at the same time kill the Sultan. The plan 
involved the sacrifice of the driver, too. But 
there were men patriotic enough to make this 
sacrifice. The mine was made in a village 
near the frontier. Much depended on the 
success of this attempt and Michaelian went 
in person, as he had frequently done before, 
and risked his own life to oversee the prepara- 
tions. The bomb was accidentally exploded. 
The leader lost his life, but his picture is 
cherished in many Armenian homes still, for 
he is regarded as the Washington of Armenia. 

There are other Turkish and Syrian organ- 
izations of a revolutionary character. A little 
over a year ago an alliance of Armenian 
societies was formed, which had headquarters 
in Genoa, Paris, London, Switzerland, and 
New York. Mr. K. Maloumian, who has 
been a recognized leader of the Armenian 
Alliance since the death of Michaelian, last 
year was commissioned to approach the 
leaders of the Turkish parties and try to bring 
about a conference. He succeeded in con- 
vincing these men, who had not taken to the 
idea of an alliance with the Armenians and 
Syrians, that there was no hope for help from 
outside nations to bring about a just govern- 
ment in Turkey. They must organize them- 
selves, unite, and do the work from within. 
A conference at Paris last December was 
arranged. For the benefit of Abdul Hamid’s 
spies extensive preparations were made for 
holding the meeting at Genoa, and apparently 
for once the spies were thrown off their guard. 
The Armenians learned much from the Turkish 
revolutionary leaders about the ways of keep- 
ing such conferences secret and of conducting 
secret propagandas. 

At the Paris conference many organizations 
were represented, and there were many dif- 
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ferent opinions, from the vehement demand 
for an attack on.the palace and the killing of 
Hamid to the argument that his person and 
his authority should not be touched, and 
that he should only be persuaded with the show 
of force. A wise compromise was effected. 
The Armenians agreed to a programme that 
contemplates home rule but not separation 
of Armenia. Sultan Abdul Hamid was to 
be deposed and his régime wiped out, but 
without bloodshed if possible, and by open 
revolution. A constitutional government was 
to be tried for. Nothing was to be done that 
would serve as an excuse for outside inter- 
vention. The work of organizing for the coup 
was to begin at once and September 1st of 
this year was the date fixed for it. The 
Armenian alliance furnished the Turks with 
funds for the undertaking. 


TURKISH WOMEN HELP THE CAUSE 


Those who have believed that Turkish 
women are of inferior intelligence and spirit 
may learn, if ever the story of what they did is 
fully told, what the “Young Turks” idea has 
meant to the women of the Ottoman Empire. 
It is said that the best work of bringing the 
Turkish military officers to realize that a 
constitutional. government, with salaries paid, 
is better than the kind the Sultan had been 
giving, was done by means of the wives of 
the revolutionists and of the officers. The 
veil enjoined by the Koran hid many a bundle 
of seditious literature aimed at the power of 
the Caliph. 

Niazie Bey immediately went to Mace- 
donia and began his propaganda that ended 
in his being in actual control of the Sultan’s 
armies in Salonica and Monastir. The officers 
of the army were convinced of the secret 
strength of the movement and, as their pay 
was mostly in arrears and the revolutionary 
party supplied their needs, they became 
friendly. The rank and file of the soldiery 
had been recruited by methods that make 
the Turkish soldier as much an object of pity 
as other oppressed subjects. The depression 
in the industrial world everywhere in America 
and Europe accentuated the sufferings of 
the common people of Turkey. The receipts 
of gold for exported goods fell to a compa- 
ratively small figure. The middle of the year 


saw famine throughout the whole interior of 
The Sultan’s troops had been won 
The secret 


Turkey. 
over with unexpected quickness. 
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organization of the Turks had worked silently, 
beautifully. Conditions were such that an 
attempt to appeal to the religious fanaticism 
of the peasantry by the Sultan would be less 


likely of a hearing than ever again. There 
were also other reasons for not delaying the 
carrying out of the coup. So, on July rth, 
Niazie Bey sent the first demand by the 
“Young Turks” for a constitutional govern- 
ment to the Sultan. ‘ Prince Sabahatdin and 
Admet Riza had hurried from Paris to the 
Bulgarian frontier and took command of the 
situation with Niazie Bey. 


THE SULTAN SURRENDERS 


When he found his army captured and the 
“Young Turks” party ready to act through 
their organization at every point, Sultan Abdul 
Hamid made a complete surrender. He 
proclaimed the constitution and - permitted 
the revolutionary committee to take full 
charge of the government. His favorite 
ministers fled or were deposed. His chief of 
spies decamped. The revolutionary committee 
named his cabinet. There are many shades of 
opinion, Greeks, Armenians, and ‘Young 
Turk” Mohammedans, in the new ministry. 
The revolutionaries made the cabinet large 
in numbers so that it would be difficult for 
the wily Sultan to capture it. They saw fit 
to make a few substitutions in their own cab- 
inet later. But the change in the government 
of Turkey was electrical. The Turkish people 
went wild with joy. For the first time in years 
one could talk openly, read papers, and send 
through the mails political post-cards. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


The new government has been administered 
with wise moderation. There has been no 
attempt yet to punish anybody, except in 
legal ways. Men of the old régime were put 
on trial and got justice. Some were acquitted. 
The programme of giving an administration 
that would offer no excuse for intervention 
was carried out to the letter. The revolutionary 
leaders appreciated their responsibilities. 

The first opinion in Western Europe was that 
the Sultan had given in for the moment but 
would outwit the reformers in the end. It was 
said that Germany would be likely to offer 
aid to the Sultan, and that England, fearing 
that the ‘Young Turks” idea in Egypt might 
threaten her own supremacy there, would also 
be inimical to the constitutional régime. 





























Men in touch with the revolutionary organi- 
zations said that it would be eternal vigilance 
for years, till the Sultan should die or perhaps 
be legally deposed or the people should become 
so used to liberal government that they would 
not permit any return to the Sultan’s former 
misrule. The “Young Turks” will try to 
persuade him to give back to the people some 
of their property. There is a strong element 
among the progressives opposed to any violence 
toward him, but it may be thought wise to 
depose him and put his brother in his place. 
It seems hardly likely that Turkey can be 
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made a republic. The idea of a paternal 
despotism suits the masses best, and a con- 
stitutional monarchy will probably be the 
outcome, but with local home rule everywhere. 
The old constitution, which will probably 
be the model of the new one, contained these 
chief provisions: | 

. The indivisibility of the empire; the su- 
premacy of the Sultan; individual liberty; free- 
dom of all creeds, of the press, and of 
education; equal and legal taxation; a 
parliament with two chambers; a_gerieral 
election by ballot every four years. 


GEORGIA’S BARBAROUS CONVICT 
SYSTEM 


HOW PUBLIC INDIGNATION, UNDER THE LEADERSHIP 
OF A NEWSPAPER, CAME TO DEMAND ITS ABOLITION 


BY 
ALFRED C. NEWELL 


OF ATLANTA 


graft caused the people of Georgia 

to decide to put an end to the convict 
lease system. They have employed the old 
town meeting style of doing things. When it 
became apparent that certain politicians were 
planning to continue the system, mass meet- 
ings were held. Citizens’ committees were 
formed. All preachers were requested to 
give ten minutes from their regular Sunday 
sermons. Large sums of money were sub- 
scribed to keep up the fight against the men 
who had made vast fortunes from hire of the 
state’s convicts. It is doubtful whether such 
fervor has been manifested at public meetings 
in this country since the New England aboli- 
tion gatherings. Resolutions were passed in 
Atlanta at a Sabbath meeting held at the 
Opera House and attended by four thou- 
sand, denouncing the “barter of human 
beings.” 

As a consequence of this awakening, for 
the first time in half a century, the General 
Assembly was called in special session. Its 
sole purpose was to terminate forever the 
system of allowing individuals to lease con- 
victs for private gain. The outcome of this 


Ghee ca revelations of cruelty and 





special session is in doubt, but the people of 
Georgia have made up their minds. 

Oddly enough, the system which these 
Georgia mass meetings denounced in terms 
similar to the old anti-slavery gatherings was 
established by officers of the Union army 
temporarily in charge of the state govern- 
ment after the Civil War. Up to the out- 
break of the war, convicts had been housed 
in a huge penitentiary at Milledgeville, where 
they made shoes and were engaged in other 
industrial tasks. Joseph E. Brown, the 
Confederate war-governor, pardoned all con- 
victs who would enlist and fight for the Con- 
federacy. By this means a large company 
was added to a famous Middle Georgia 
regiment. The captain of this company 
was a physician on life sentence for murder. 
It is a matter of record that desertions were 
few and that whenever the convict company 
marched into battle it gave an exhibition .of 
real fighting. 

A few, however, did not enlist. They were 
taken out when the penitentiary was burned 
during Sherman’s march to the sea and after- 
ward turned over to the care of General Ruger, 
provisional governor of the state. He had 
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the military idea that all prisoners should be 
made to work. “Take these men and hire 
them out. Lease them to someone who will 
put them to work,” was his order. 

Thus the convict lease system began. Men 
sentenced to serve long terms were practically 
sold to speculators. Sometimes they were 
sold on the instalment plan for as little as 
four dollars a month. Some of the speculators 
had been engaged before the war in the slave 
trade. They were experienced salesmen of 
human beings. Having secured their convicts 
on a lease which virtually amounted to a 
sale, they would resell them at an enormous 
advance. It was in this way that some of the 
largest private fortunes in thestatewere built up. 

In the meantime scarcely any protest went 
up about the treatment of the convicts or the 
robbery of the state until the end of a twenty- 
year lease which came in 1897. At that 
time there was some house-cleaning. The 
term of lease was shortened to five years and 
the membership of the prison commission 
increased from one to three. 

But no genuine effort was made to end the 
lease system. The fortunes of the convict 
speculators continued to grow. Evidence of 
their wealth was made spectacular. For some 
time there has been an increasing feeling that 
the state ought to get more financial benefit. 
It is true that in ten years the common 
school fund of the state has been increased 
$2,310,367, all from convict hire; but mean- 
while the people had also seen evidence of 
prodigality on the part of some of the lessees 
which showed that they, too, were making 
millions. Political candidates began to 
denounce the system. That a serious attempt 
would be made to change the method of deal- 
ing with criminals was foretold in the platform 
of the convention which met last June to 
nominate Joseph M. Brown as the successor 
to Governor Hoke Smith. “Little Joe” — 
so-called because of his diminutive stature — 
is the son of the war governor. 

As the present contract with the lessees 
expires before Mr. Brown assumes office 
immediate action was necessary. Mr. Fred 
L. Seely, owner and editor of the Georgian, 
a daily newspaper at Atlanta, is a newcomer 
in the state. He'began a spirited assault on 
the lease system. The prison commission did 
not like it and refused to give him informa- 
tion. Then he began to spend money to find out 
what had been going on at the convict camps. 
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What he discovered compelled the General 
Assembly then in session to order an investiga- 
tion. It was thought that this investigation 
would be brief and of no consequence, but 
Senator Thomas Felder, chairman, went at 
the task in earnest. Before his investigation 
had been under way a week it was apparent 
that Mr. Seely’s crusade was a serious matter. 

Instances of what the resolutions of the 
Atlanta mass-meeting called “barbarous 
cruelty” were described under oath. A num- 
ber of witnesses told of having seen prisoners 
whipped to death. Every camp of Georgia 
convicts has a whipping boss who is required 
to keep a “whipping register” —a book in 
which each castigation is recorded. It was 
brought out at the investigation that it was 
customary for the whipping boss to “sand” 
his leather thong in order to make it “sting.” 
Goode, a guard, sanded his leather strap 
to whip “Abe” Winn, a white boy sixteen 
years old, sent up for stealing two cans of 
potted ham. “Abe” was described by wit- 
nesses as “a frail little fellow.” He had 
spilt hot coffee on the back of pigs owned by 
the guard. Goode had four Negroes hold’ 
the boy while he delivered fifty-seven licks 
with. his sanded strap. 

‘“‘T saw him stagger to the hospital steps,” 
said one witness, Lewis, son of a former mem- 
ber of the Legislature. “He could not lie 
on his back but died on his stomach. They 
said he died of consumption.” 

Rules of the state require the convicts to 
be worked not over ten hoursa day. Witnesses 
told of having seen men assigned to get out a 
certain number of tons of coal a day from the 
mines. At one camp near Atlanta it was 
asserted that the usual task for a squad of 
five convicts was to handle 10,000 bricks a day. 

It came out at the investigation that a report 
concerning this camp made to the legislature 
had been “lost” by the chairman of the 
penitentiary committee and a new report 
presenting favorable conditions substituted. 
It was also discovered that the senator who had 
“lost” this report had been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Felder investigating committee. 
He afterward resigned. 


The “lost” report was found. It told how 


the 178 men at work in this camp were driven 
night and Sunday and made to go at a trot 
with great loads of brick. They were driven 
into hot kilns where their lives were in danger. 
A chief warden had accumulated real estate 
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worth $50,000 on $1,600 a year. and then 
became business partner of a firm that made a 
profit of $562,500 on one transaction con- 
cerning 500 convicts. The son of the secre- 
tary of the Prison Commission of Georgia was 
the confidential representative of this firm. 
Twenty-nine wardens supposed to be working 
for $600 a year for the state were also getting 
salaries from lessees. The Prison Commis- 
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sion is made up of men regarded as clean, but 
careless. General Clement A. Evans, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Confederate Veterans, 
seventy years old, is a member. 

There are 2,534 convicts in the camps of 
the state. The investigation has also brought 
to public attention the traffic in persons who 
have been convicted only of misdemeanors by 
county officials, in direct violation of law. 


BOYCOTT A POLITICAL 


PARTY? 


MR. GOMPERS, OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, HAS FORCED IT INTO 
POLITICS DESPITE ITS CONSTITUTION AND TRADITIONS — WITH WHAT RESULT? 


BY 


FRANCIS JOHN DYER 


R. SAMUEL GOMPERS, who has 
M been quoted as boasting that he 
would deliver 2,000,000 labor votes 
to the Democratic party, is the most con- 
spicuous figure in the labor world. An English 
Jew, fifty-eight years old, he came to this 
country at the age of thirteen and before he 
was fifteen he joined the cigarmakers’ union 
as a journeyman. He is ambitious, energetic, 
and resourceful, short, squat, and powerful 
in build, with the spatulate fingers of a man 
who does things. Careless in his dress, he 
usually wears a cap to cover his grayish hair 
and his growing baldness. A pair of big 
spectacles give him almost a gnomish look. 
His face is clean-shaven and his most prom- 
inent feature is the wide, mobile mouth of 
the facile speaker. He readily adapts himself 
to his company, and on occasion he can be 
gentle, diplomatic, convincing, argumentative, 
or blustering. He is almost worshiped by 
his closest adherents and office assistants. 
They look on him much as a father, refer to 
him intimately as ‘the old man,” and are 
quick to take up the cudgels to resent any 
criticisms directed at him or his work. 

His mental horizon takes in little but labor 
problems. With him the science of economics 
begins with the duty of capital to labor and 
ends with the dream of having every toiler a 
member in some labor union, and every union 
affiliated with the Federation, the president 





of which, Samuel Gompers, shall dictate 
the hours of toil and the reward, also the terms 
of settlement of every dispute between employer 
and employed. He believes that the only 
measure of labor’s deserts is all that it can 
get, and he declares that it will never reach 
the point where it will feel that it has enough, 
but will ever demand more. 

While a child in England, Mr. Gompers 
imbibed the first principles of unionism from 
his father who, yet alive but blind, was a 
cigarmaker. At the age of ten the lad left 
school and began his apprenticeship to a 
shoemaker, but the smell of leather was less 
agreeable to him than the odor of tobacco and 
he quit shoe-making to learn how to roll cigars. 
As a lad of fourteen he was organizing an 
association of similar youths in New York, 
which they called the Arion Club. They 
indulged in athletics and held regular debating 
sessions in which they gravely discussed public 
questions. Early acquiring the habit of leader- 
ship, he became president of the club. This 
sort of training gave him practice in speaking. 
When, in later years, his club dissolved to 
become a lodge of one of the fraternal insur- 
ance orders, Gompers, before he was of age, 
became the chief executive officer. 


HIS RISE IN LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Already he had become an active worker 
in the labor movement. ‘TI had long realized 
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the wrongs that the laboring people had to 
endure,” he says, “‘and I cut loose from activity 
in all other associations and gave my attention 
to the labor movement alone, still retaining 
my membership in the others.” He served 
on committees in his local union for several 
years, became its executive, and later was state 
federation president for New York during two 
terms. He was beginning to understand what 
power and authority meant. In 1881, he was 
chosen by the cigarmakers to assist in the 
formation of the American Federation of 
Labor. Early in its history he became its presi- 
dent, and he has kept his hold on that office, 
mainly by his powers of oratory, ever since, 
with the exception of one term. 

When he reaches his desk in the handsome 
Typographical Building opposite the Pension 
Office, in Washington, he usually finds a pile 
of mail awaiting him from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, including many 
appeals from unions to visit them and to 
speak. More than a hundred cities this year 
asked his presence on Labor Day. Unions 
are constantly submitting to him grievances 
between workmen and their employers, and 
asking for permission to strike. Organizers 
ask help where unions are apathetic and dis- 
integration is taking place. New unions apply 
for charters. Others complain that they can 
not meet assessments. Cranks write to tell of 
the oppression of labor. Some abuse the 
courts and the legislatures. Others write to 
abuse Gompers himself. College professors, 
debating societies, and sociologists write for 
literature on the ‘labor movement.” 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


It has been said that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was organized to fight the 
Knights of Labor, which was then a big and 
powerful order. Mr. Gompers denies this 
and says that its organization became necessary 
because the Knights of Labor failed to recog- 
nize the natural form of organization among 
workers, but took men of all crafts into the 
same lodge. This brought on antagonism 
between the Knights of Labor and the unions. 
The old National Labor Union, which had 
dissolved years before, was resurrected by 
some of the leading spirits in the union labor 
movement, and, in 1881, the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States was organized. In 1886, this 


became the American Federation of Labor. 
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It was modeled on the British Trades Union 
Congress and the plan was to have no salaried 
officers. But, in 1887, the president received a 
salary of $1,200, which was raised by successive 
stages until he now gets $5,000 a year and 
traveling expenses, and is required to give his 
whole time to the duties of his office. The 
secretary and the treasurer also receive 
salaries. . 

The revenues of the Federation show how the 
organization has grown. In 1887, they were 
$2,100; in 1891, $17,702; in 1897; $18,639; ten 
years later, in 1907, they had reached $285,870. 

The Federation aims to bring the existing 
organizations into central city unions and then 
to combine these bodies into state federations 
able to influence legislation; it aims also to 
establish national and international unions; and 
to build up American Federation of Labor 
bodies that will assist one another, encourage 
the sale of union-label goods, cultivate friendly 
public opinion, and agitate for labor legislation. 

The president and an advisory council of 
eight vice-presidents, a secretary and a treas- 
urer are elected at the annual convention. 
The revenues are derived from a tax of one-half 
of one cent per month on the members of 
affliated national and international unions; 
ten cents per month for each member of local 
trades unions having no national organization 
(of which five cents must be put into the defense 
fund); and $10 a year from each central or 
state body, besides which there is-a charge of 
$5 for each charter issued. In return for 
financial support the Federation acts as medi- 
ator in labor disputes and pays strike benefits 
of $4 a week under certain conditions. 

The organization is loose. It depends 
wholly on the confidence of the subordinate 
bodies. But, even with the nominal charges 
for membership, the Federation has not been 
built up without a tremendous amount of 
energy and labor. There are twenty-eight 
salaried organizers in the field, including one 
woman, and all receive the same pay. Every 
organizer makes a report of his work weekly, 
and his permanent engagement depends on 
the results achieved. Besides the twenty-eight 
regulars, there are 1,200 volunteer organizers. 
As occasion seems to warrant, these may 
be assigned to work on full pay —$5 a day, 
$2.50 a day for hotel bills, and railroad fares. 
These organizers have no real authority; but, 
backed by the Federation, they exercise a moral 
force and often succeed in smoothing out 
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difficulties. Affiliated bodies may not declare 
a strike without the sanction of the Federation. 


THE FEDERATION’S STRENGTH 


The “high water mark” of membership 
was reached in 1894, when it was claimed that 
the affiliated bodies numbered 1,676,200 
individual members. It was greatly reduced 
the following year by internal strife, secession, 
and ill-advised strikes. By determined efforts 
the losses in membership were made up, it is 
claimed, till last September there were 1,683,424 
members “paid or reported on.” The mem- 
bership, however, is one not easily determined 
with accuracy, for the federationists magnify 
their strength and their opponents belittle it. 
The last annual report claims the following 
affiliated bodies: international unions, 117; state 
federations, 37; city central bodies, 574; local 
trades and federal labor unions, 661; total, 1,389 
affiliated organizations. ‘The international un- 
ions claim a membership of 28,500 local unions. 

So humble was the beginning of the Federa- 
tion that President Gompers and three clerks 
at first did all its work. He kept at his trade 
as a journeyman cigarmaker to make his living. 
Now there are a score of stenographers and type- 
writers, about as many clerks, the legislative 
committee (which, to be sure, has accomplished 
scarcely anything worth mentioning but still 
hopes), and the executive committee with its 
regular sessions four times a year. At times 
the office force is expanded to seventy persons. 

The most important national legislative 
result that the Federation claims is the eight- 
hour day for Government employees. But 
it has advocated a great deal besides, includ- 
ing the Australian ballot, the income tax, the 
free coinage of silver, protection, election of 
senators by direct vote, the initiation and 
referendum in state and municipality, com- 
pulsory education, Government ownership of 
railways, telegraphs, and telephones, postal 
savings banks, the forbidding of transportation 
of goods made in sweat-shops, incorporation 
of trades unions, abolition of convict labor, 
prohibition of Chinese immigration, restriction 
of apprenticeship, child labor laws, sanitary 
inspection of workshop, mine and home, 
abolition of monopoly ownership of land, 
employers’ liability, and so on. 


GOMPERS’S THEORY OF WAGES 


Mr. Gompers holds this peculiar economic 
theory —that no industrial depression can 
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warrant a reduction of wages. He has said, 
“Tf all labor will unfalteringly adhere to the 
determination to resist all reduction in wages, 
we shall not only avoid the misery, poverty, 
and calamity of the past, but we shall tcach 
financiers, employers, and economists in general 
a new philosophy of life and industry, the 
magnificent and humane influences of which 
will be for all time.” 

Mr. Gompers has himself counselled the 
philosophical acceptance of many reductions 
of wages during the late industrial depression, 
but not because he has changed his ideas, for 
he derides the idea that the law of supply and 
demand has anything to do with the price of 
labor. 


DRAGGING LABOR INTO POLITICS 


After the party conventions Mr. Gompers 
said: 


“‘ Concerning the two principal party platforms 
on iajunctions, the Republican plank is a flimsy, 
tricky evasion.of the issue. It is an endorsement 
of the very abuse against which labor justly 
protests. The Democratic plank is good all the 
way through.” 


He committed the Federation in an editorial 
in the August number of the American Feder- 
ationist by saying: 


“We have no hesitation in urging the workers 
and our friends throughout the country to support 
the party in this campaign which has shown its 
sympathy with our wrongs and its desire to 
remedy them and to see that the rights of the 
people are restored. 

“We say this not necessarily because it is the 
Democratic party which has done this. We 
would urge the workers to support any party 
which had incorporated our demands into its 
platform and promised to work for their fulfil- 
ment.” 


Now the poljcy of the Federation has all 
along been to steer clear of partizan politics 
and to use its political influence upon all parties. 
Its constitution says: 


“Party politics, whether they be Democratic, 
Republican, Socialistic, Populistic, Prohibition, or 
any other, shall have no place in conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor.” 


The past can show many wrecks of organ- 
izations, labor, social, and fraternal — which 
succumbed to the desire of some leader to use 
them as political assets. Ever since the Feder- 
ation had an existence there has been warfare 
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within its ranks between those who would com- 
mit it to political principles and parties, and 
those who saw in such a course nothing but an 
inevitable wreck. At convention after con- 
vention somebody has proposed a_ political 
programme. The proposal has been voted 
down and time and again pronouncements 
have been made against officials using their 
positions for political purposes. Two years 
ago the Federation, under Mr. _Gompers’s 
guidance and with money to spend, was engaged 
in a fierce political struggle which centred 
in attempts to defeat Congressman Littlefield 
of Maine and Speaker Cannon for reélection. 
- Both men were reélected. 

Mr. Walter MacArthur, historian of the 
Federation says: 

“The advocates of political action by the Amer- 
ican trades unions cite the example of those organ- 
izations in Europe which have compelled the enact- 
ment of much ‘reform’ legislation, but that every 
prominent labor man in London regards official 
position in his union as the ‘natural stepping 
stone’ to poliiical office is in itself ample expla- 
nation of a lack of interest in trades unions. The 
trades union official who seeks political office is 
the bane of the labor movement. The trades 
union which adopts the policy of political action 
makes political ambition inevitable on the part of 
its officials. There can be no intermediate form 
of organization between the trades union and the 
political club. No form of organization can com- 
bine trades unionism and politics. The trades 
union cannot ‘go into politics’ and remain a 
trades union; if it would remain a trades union 
it must keep out of politics; if it takes political 
action it must become to all intents and purposes 
a political body. The facts go to prove 
that the mere talk of organizing the workers so 
that they shall ‘vote as one man’ is dangerous to 
the trades union that indulges in it.” 


MR. GOMPERS FINDS OPPOSITION 


Hardly had Mr. Gompers been quoted on 
the Democratic platform before scores of 
labor leaders rushed into print denouncing 
him and declaring, as John Mitchell did in 
Boston in 1903, that they wanted no man to 
issue instructions to them how they should 
vote. There have been threats of secession 
and it has been discussed whether the Federa- 
_ tion would not split into two or ‘more 
factional bodies. 

The revolt against Mr. Gompers’s political 
dictation should not be regarded too seriously. 
He has shown in his career as a leader great 
resourcefulness and ability as a_ politician 
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within the order of no mean merit. Through 
his board of vice-presidents, able men and all 
of them executive officers of their unions, 
except John Mitchell, who has recently relin- 
quished that position, he virtually holds the 
destinies of the Federation in the hollow of his 
hand. These eight vice-presidents represent 
the most powerful of the national and inter- 
national unions, which have a voting strength 
of 7,538, nearly one-half of the voting strength 
of the entire Federation. The unions not 
represented by the official set have 8,887 votes. 
There is an army of organizers whose interests 
are bound up with those of the higher officials. 
They always form a considerable proportion 
of the delegates and their votes can be relied 
on to put through official programmes. The 
officers of the organization do not vary mater- 
ially from year to year, which shows that they 
have a firm grasp on the organizations, and 
Mr. Gompers has little concern for his future 
as long as he can retain the active friendship 
of his vice-presidents. There is talk from 
time to time about opposition to him in the 
Federation, but he merely shrugs his shoulders 
and says: ‘Very well, if they-do not wish 
to have me as their president, let them choose 
someone else.” But his well-oiled machine 
is not likely ‘to slip a cog” unless some great 
upheaval comes along, and even then there 
will always be a fighting chance with the odds 
more than even for the machine to win out. 


CAN MR. GOMPERS DELIVER THE LABOR VOTE? 


Mr. Gompers likes to deal in round numbers. 
He has said that the Federation influences 
2,000,000 votes and other labor leaders have 
talked about “swinging 2,000,000 labor votes.” 
His own official organ claims 1,683,424 mem- 
bers for the organization. About two-thirds 
of these are said to be minors, aliens, and 
women. Therefore, the organized labor _ vote 
in the Federation cannot be near 2,000,000. 

The question is how much of a sympathetic 
vote Mr. Gompers may be able to gain among 
organized workingmen of unions not affiliated 
with the Federation and among workingmen 
not unionized at all; how much the anti- 
injunction plank may attract voters who are 
not laboring men at all but have other reasons 
for liking it; and, on the other side, how 
strong are the anti-Gompers leaders among the 
rank and file of the unions, who may not be 
too trustful of the men who. have had the 
engineering of the activities of the local unions. 
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“High as the AN THE 
Alps in Quality” é 4 ‘ ORIGINAL 
MILK. 


CHOCOLATE 


Has already been elected 
by acclamation in every 
country 


THE STANDARD 
EATING CHOCOLATE 
OF THE WORLD 


Eaba PETER 


ITS PLATFORM IS 


Absolute Purity 
Highest Quality 
Irresistibly Delicious 
Flavor 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 


Sole Importers 
NEW YORK 
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| i. i ® ® Shavi 
Williams 2xe3 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face” 


The man who shaves desires two things in a 
shaving soap: 

A rich, creamy lather that softens the beard to 
make shaving easy, and 

A soothing, emollient quality that leaves the skin 
in good condition after shaving. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick combines these two 
qualities to perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick comes in the Nickeled 


Box, Hinged Cover. 
It can also be had in the leatherette-covered box as formerly. Williams’ 
Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c., if your druggist does not 
supply you. A sample stick (enough for so shaves) for 4c. in stamps, 
Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


OU can get an attractive 
soap box free by buying 
4 cakes of , 


Williams 
Jers ey Cream 
Toile 


t Soap 


Every day more people are learning the value of Williams’ Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap. There are stil] many who are unfamiliar with 
its fine qualities. To persuade these people to become acquainted 
with it, the druggist will give them, for a limited time, a beautiful 
nickeled traveling soap box with every four cakes they buy. If anyone 
buys four cakes, he will be sure to try it and so will his family, and not 
one will be willing to give it up. That is why we make this offer. 


@k your druggist. If he fails to supply you, send 6oc. in stamps 
and ‘we will send the 4 cakes of soap and soap box by return mail. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, 
Glastonbury, Conn, 
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